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Business for Sale. 
‘T° PRINTERS, Booksellers, and 


others.—To be DISPOSED OF, a capital PROVIN- 
CIAL BUSINESS, established 20 years, within 60 miles of 
London, in a county town, containing 11,000 inhabitants. 
Average annual returns for the last four years 3,0007. and 
capable of increase. The stock, about 1,100/., to be taken at 
a valuation. 
For particulars apply to Messrs. Soanman & TURNLEY, 
solicitors, Bedford. 


( PRINTERS and others. — Part- 
nership.—Mr. PAGE is instructed to negotiate for the 
HALF SHARE in a long established BOOKWORK and 
JOBBING PRINTING OFFICE. As the object of the adver- 
tiser is to obtain a man of business, premium will be trifling. 
About 5007. required. Apply to Mr. Pace, 28, Moorgate- 
strect. 
Sa 








AS 


Business Tanted. 
WANTED to RENT, in a respectable 


neighbourhood and leading thoroughfare, a HOUSE 
and SHOP, adapted for a bookselling and stationery business; 
or any person having a business in either of the above lines 
for disposal may hear of a purchaser by application, pre-paid, 
to A. B., 26, Upper Gloucester-place, King’s-road, Chelsea. 














Science. 
HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, 


for the TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM(0- 
PATHIC PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. Sup- 
ported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M. P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 
The Hospital IS NOW OPEN for the reception of the 
necessitous Poor suffering from Acute Disease. Gratuitous 
Advice is also given to the same class of persons as Out- 
Patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in 
attendance daily. Hours of admission for Out-Patients, from 
half-past 7 to 9; for In-Patients, from 8 to half-past 9 o'clock 
in the Morning. Donations and Subscriptions will be thank- 
fully received by the Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary, 
Drummond & Co. Charing-cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard- 
street, Bankers, or at the Hospital. 
9, Gresham-street West, WILLIAM WARNE, 
Ist Nov. 1850. Hon. Sec. 


asieaiennesiiaaaimemedin 


Art. 
X HIBITION of MODERN 


BRITISH ART.—This EXHIBITION is now OPEN 








E 


at the Gallery of the Old Water-colour Society, 5, Pall-mall 
East, daily from 10 till dusk. Admission 1s.; season tickets 


half-a-guinea. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 


I ‘HE MASSACRE of the HUGUE- 

NOTS in 1572.— The facsimile in white metal, of the 
medal struck by Pope Gregory XIII. on the slaughter of the 
‘Huguenots (Protestants), is to be had of Mr. PETER 
WHELAN, dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins, Medals, 
Antiques, &c., 43, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London 
(opposite the British Museum), price 6d., by post 8d., who 
will also show the original medal. Assignats of the French 
Revolution before the last two, 1s. each. Specimens of 
Ancient Egyptian Linen, the “fine Linen of Scripture,” 
reduced to 6d. each, post free 8d. Coins, medals, &c. bought, 
sold, and exchanged, and a liberal price given when rarity 
and fineness are combined.—Please copy the address. 


—_—————— 
PAusic. 


JOHN PARRY’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT. — Music-hall, Store-street, Bedford- 
square.—Mr. JOHN PARRY will give his NOTES, Vocal 
and Instrumental, at the above Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
January 7, commencing at half-past 8. being his last per- 
formance in London until Easter. Tickets to be had of 
Messrs. C. and R. Ollivier, 41 and 42, New Bond-street; at 
the Music shops ; and at the Hall. 


= 
Sale. 
Valuable Library of Books, Pair of Globes, &c. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, January, 
2, and five followin i ya excepted), the valuable 
LIBRARY of a CLERG MAN, including Armeria Real de 
Espana, proofs — Baker’s Northamptonshire — Canova’s 
Works, 3 vols: proofs—Catlin’s North American Indian Port- 
folio—Chalmer's Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols.—Forster's British Gallery, 
morocco—Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 vols, 
—Histoire de Academie des Sciences, 103 vols.—Le Long, 
Bibliothé Historique de la France, 5 vols.—Marchi, Archi- 
tecture Militaire, 5 yols.—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols—Picart, 
Cérémonies Religieuses, 12 vols.—Quarterly Review to 1841, 
68 vola—Ray Society’s Publications, 12 vols.—Rapin & Tin- 
dal’s England, best edition, 4 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 48 vols. 
—Voltaire, @uvres Completes, 70 vols. vellum paper, half 
calf— and Reviews—Pair of Globes and Miscella- 


nies. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 




















TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound. Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 


Gentlemen will save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 


O NEWSMEN, BOOKSELLERS, 

and others. The Directors of the SOUTH EASTERN 

RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the privilege of SELLING NEWSPAPERS, Periodicals, 

and Books, at all stations on the South Eastern Railway 
and its branches. 

Sealed tenders, marked “‘ Tenders for Sale of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, and Books,” addressed to the Secretary, must be 
sent in on or before the 10th January, 1851. 

The directors do not bind themselves to accept the highest 
or any tender. G. 8. HERBERT, Secretary. 

South Eastern Railway Offices, London Bridge Terminus, 
December 18, 1850. 


Education. 
EDUCATION.—ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 
BERKSHIRE. 

M R JOHN WHITE receives 

PUPILS for general Education: the number being 

limited, they have the advantages of parlour boarders at a 
moderate charge. Terms, for Board and Instruction in the 
Classics, Mathematics, French, and Drawing, with the usual 
English branches, thirty guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses will be sent free in reply to an application. 

Encombe Villa is situated in the healthiest and most 
pleasant part of Reading, which may be conveniently reached 
from all places on the Great Western, South Eastern, or 
Berks and and Hants Railways. 

















~ Amusements. 
OLOSSEUM.—NEW PANORAMA 


—This Establishment has been entirely re-decorated 
with additional splendour, and’is uow RE-OPENED with a 
new Grand ‘*Tempera” PANORAMA of the LAKE OF 
THUN, and magnificent Swiss Scenery, painted by Messrs. 
Danson and Son. Open from Half-past Ten till Five, 
and from Seven till Half-past Ten. Music from Two till 
Five, and during the Evening.—Admission, 2s.; Children 
and Schools half-price. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany-street. Admission, 1s.—A Grand 
Moving Panorama of Lisbon, and the Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three, and in the Evening at Eight 
o’clock, illustrated by appropriate music on the new Grand 
Apollonicon. Children and Schools half-price. 


UST OPENED, at BURFORD’S 
e PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester-square, a VIEW of 
the TOWN and LAKE of LUCERNE, the pride of Switzer- 
land, including the Righi, Mount Pilate, the Snowy Alps, 
and adjacent romantic and picturesque scenery. The Views 
of the Arctic Regions and Lakes of Killarney are also now 
open. 





Admission ls. each view, or 2s. 6d. to the three. 
Open from 10 till dusk. 


HE WINTER EXHIBITION.— 

Morning and Evening.—The WINTER EXHIBITION 

of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and SKETCHES in OILS, 

comprising works by the most eminent living artists, is 

OPEN from 10 till 3, and from 6 tll 8. Admission, including 
catalogue, ls. Season ticket, 3s. 





New Publications. 


Now ready, 


HE MAN THAT NEVER 

STOPPED GROWING. A Tale for Children and 

others. By CALIBAN. Square 12mo. paper, cover, price 4d. 
London: Joun CHaPrMAN, 142, Strand. 


THE NEW NOVEL, BY A CLERGYMAN OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s., 
MBROSE MACLANDRETH: or 
the RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIAST. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. 
London: Hore & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








Now Ready, 

HE WEATHER and WIND, cal- 
culated on Scientifie Principles, for the Twelfth Year, 
in the OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1851. By PETER 
LEGH, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S., &c., which had 860 out of 
1,139 facts right in 1849, and requires but the Ephemerides 

of all the Planets to make it more perfect. Price 1s. 

Waxes 196, Strand. 





On the Ist of January Vol. L., price 1s. 6d. in fancy boards. 
(To be completed in Twelve Monthly Volumes.) 
HARLES KNIGHTS CABINET 
EDITION of the WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
This new issue’of “‘ Knight’s Cabinet Shakspere is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of 
the various Portraits of Shakspere, and each Play embellished 
by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 
London: W. S. Onr & Co., Amen Corner. 





On January Ist.—No. L, price 3d. (to be completed in 120 
Numbers, each containing Twenty pages Demy quarto,) 
and in Thirty Monthly Parts, at ls. 


HE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 
Illustrated with above Eight Hundred Engravings on 
Wood; comprising—the Great Events, from Pictures 7. 
: iarchs. from 
Fieaoes Of Miichaet-Ahgew? Neenes described in Holy Writ, 
from Original Drawings ; Jewish Ceremonies and Costume, 
after Picart; [lustrative Evidence, from the Egyptian Monue 
ments and Etruscan Tombs. With a variety of other 
subjects, from Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and numerous 
Antiquities of the World. To which are added copious 
Original Notes. 


London; W. S. Onr & Co., Amen Corner. 





Just published, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 


YEAR GIFTS.—A Series of Sixteen interesting 
Designs, illustrating TEARS. By Miss Jesssize MAcLEop, 
with descriptive Poems. 

There is a fountain in the human heart 

Whence every feeling of our nature flows; 

Ofttimes the waters fail as years depart, 

Yet leave the source where once their brightness rose; 

Thus all our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 

O’ertlow the swelling breast, and find relief in Tears. 
Elegantly bound, price 17. 11s. 6d. The Borders embellished 
with gold, and extra bound in morocco, 2/. 2s. 


By Miss Grrarp, beautifully coloured as the originals, 
FLOWERS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
FLOWERS OF MILTON. 

Price per Volume, 26s. cloth ; bound in morocco, 42s. 

London: AcKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 





130, Regent-street, J. L. GRUNDY, M 


REAT NILE PANORAMA.— 


Through inability to obtain admission at the Great 
Panorama of the Nile, there will be an ADDITIONAL 
EXHIBITION DAILY during the holidays. Egypt, Nubia, 
and Ethiopia are depicted in all their splendour of Scenery, 
by means of this immense maving representation.-- Egyptian- 
hall, Piccadilly, Admission, 1s. ; pit, 1s. 6d.; stalls, 2s.—at 
12, 3, and & ovlucn. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
The first Number of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1851 is embellished with a Portrait of the late Thomas 
Amyot, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, 
accompanied with memoirs written by two of his most 
intimate friends. A second plate represents a very highly 
ornamented Roman Sword recently discovered near Mayence. 
This number also contains THe Story oF NELL Gwyn, 
Chapter I. by Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S. A., being the 
commencement of an original Work, which will be continued 
periodically in the Magazine. Also, among other articles, 
The unpublished Diary of John first Earl of Egmont, 
Part III. ; Farindon and Owen, the Divines of the Cavalier 
and Roundhead; Notes of an Antiquarian Tour on the 
Rhine, by C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; Milton and the 
Adamo Caduto of Salandra; the Barons of London and the 
Cinque Ports; Effigy of a Notary (with an engraving), &e. 
&c. Reviews of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland ; Vols. V. and VI. of Southey’s Life; &c. &c. 
With Literary and Antiquarian Intelligence; Historical 
Chronicle ; and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Marchio- 
ness Cornwallis, Lord Nugent, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Fremantle, 
Mr. Raphael, Mrs. Bell Martin, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nicuots and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 














SKETCHES IN THE PACIFIC: THE SOUTH-SEA 
ISLANDS. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Vice-Admiral Sir Grorce F. 
Sermovr, Kt., G.C.H., &., &., &c., late Commander-in- 
Chief in the Pacific. 

Now Publishing, 3 
SERIES of VIEWS in the ISLANDS 
of the SOUTH PACIFIC. Sketched from Nature, and 

Dup-ayea ws Pins a e2etlOQTAPuy. De COMWAV SHIPLEY, 

Esq., R.N., late of Her Majesty’s Ship Calypso. This work 

will contain about Twenty-five Views in Pitcairn’s Island ; 

Tahiti and the Society Islands; The Navigator Islands, or 

Samoa; and the Fejee or Viti Islands. To which will be 

added a Short Description of each Group of Islands, and of 

their Inhabitants at the period of the visit of H.M.S. Calypso, 

in 1848. In One Volume, Atlas quarto, bound, price 27. 2. 


London: Published by Tuomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 





Now ready, 
POPERY IN POWER. In One Vol. demy 8vo., 45€ pages, 
price 12s., with 28 Illustrations by GILBERT, ANELAY, 
and HASSELL. 


POEFEEY in POWER; or, the Spirit of 

the Vatican. With a Dramatic Sketch called Priest. 
craft ; or, the Monarch of the Middle Ages: illustrating the 
Doctrines and Passions of Romanism, and its Political and 
Social Bias. By JOSEPH TURNLEY. 

A’Becket.— “The king’s weapon can, indeed, kill the body, 
but mine can destroy the soul and send it to hell.” 

The Appendix contains various Papal Bulls, Deetrines, 
Episcopal Letters, &c. 


London: Ersinenam Witson, Royal Exchange. 
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PREPARING FOR 


The COTTON and C 


considered in Relation to the Interests of Great 
cation in the Bombay Presidency. By JOHN ( 
Great India Peninsular Railway Company. 


SOCIAL STATICS; 


Human Happiness stated, and the first of the 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth. : 
New Work by Miss Mart 


LETTERS on 


NATURE and DEVELOPEMENT. By H.G. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 


The BISHOP’S WIFE: a Tale of the Papacy. 


Translated from the German of LEOPOLD S( 
of the Period to which it refers, being that o 


Feap. 8vo, 
New Work by the Author of 


REALITIES, a NOVEL, by ELIZA LYNN. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


the 


PUBLICATION. 


OMMERCE of INDIA 


Britain ; with Remarks on Railway Communi- 
‘HAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the 
[Nearly ready. 


or, the Condition of 
m Developed. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


[ Nearly ready. 
ineau and Mr. Atkinson. 


LAWS of MAN’S 


ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
[ Nearly ready. 


‘HEFER. Together with a Historical Notice 

f Gregory VII. By Mrs. J. R. STODART. 
[ Now ready. 

“‘ Azeth”” and “ Amymone.” 





RECENTLY 


HEARTS in MORTMAITN, and CORNELIA. 


A NOVEL. In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


“Both stories contain matter of thought and reflection 
Which would set up a dozen commonplace c'rculating library 
productions,” —L£xraminer. 

“Tt is not often now-a-days that two works of such arare 
degree of excellence in their class are to be found in one 
volume ;—it is rarer still to find two works each of which | 








contains matter for two volumes bound up in these times in 
one cover.” —Observer. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS 


FRIEND. A Complete Edition. 
Edition, by CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of “Visits to Beechwood Farm,” 


In 2 vols. smull svo. cloth, 1Us. 6d. 


to a FEMALE 


“Lucy’s Half-Crowu,” &c. 
“The substance of the work is of a wholly intellectual 
character. The purpose is obvious throughout to console, | 
guide, and enliven, by advice and reflections at once elevating | 
and serious, and the reader will be struck with the original 
views and forcible remarks that abound in it.”—Atheneum. 

**The admirable Letters.” — Westminster Review. 
“These beautiful Letters possess not only high intrinsic 


The ARTIST'S MARRIED. LIFE: being 


For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as 


that of ALBERT DURER. 


for the Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light. 
German of LEOPOLD SCHEFER, by Mrs. J. R. STODART. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. ornamental 


binding, 6s. 

“The merits of this story consist in its fine purpose, and | 
its thoughtful, and for the most part just exposition of man’s | 
inner life.” —Atheneum. | 

“The work reminds us of the happiest efforts of Tieck. It | 
is a very pure and delightful composition, is tastefully pro- | 
duced in an antique style, and retains in the translation all 


The LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 


Together with his AUTOBIOGRAPHY, translated from the 
German. Second Edition, Illustrated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Compiled from various sources. 


“Tn the proximity of great and virtuous minds we imbibe | 
@ portion of their nature. No reader of sensibility can rise | 
from the perusal of these volumes without becoming wiser | 
and better.”—Atlas. 

“Tt is full of passages so attractive and valuable that it is | 
difficult to make a selection as examples of its character.”— | 
Inquirer. 

“The work is a useful exhibition of a great and amiable | 
man possessed of the kindliest feelings and the most brilliant | 
fantasy.” —Eraminer. | 


PHASES of FATTH 


History of my Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “The History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy,” * The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations.” Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


«In the earlier part of this book singular freshness is given | 
by its autobiographical form and the perfect simplicity with | 
which it lays open every state of mind bearing on the sub- | 
sequent developments of opinion, you feel yourself in the | 


A SECOND EDITION, WITH 


The NEMESIS of 


FROUDE, M.A,, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


«The Nemesis of Faith’ possesses the first requisites of a | 
book. It has power, matter, and mastery of subject, with 
that largeness which must arise from the writer’s mind, 
and that individual character—those truths of detail—which 
spring from experience or observation.””—Spectator. 

“The most striking quality in Mr. Froude’s writings is his 


descriptive eloquence. His characters are all living before us, | beauty.—Prospective Review, May, 1849. 


| and though Richter’s style is more difficult of translation than 
} that of any other German, yet we feel that his golden thoughts 


PUBLISHED. 


“The above is an extremely pleasing book. The first story 
is written in the antiquated form of letters, but its simplicity 
and good taste redeem it from the tediousness and appear- 
ance of egotism which generally attend that style of composi- 
tion.” —Economist. 

“Well written and interesting.”"—Daily News, 

“Two very pleasing and elegant novels. Some passages 
display descriptive powers of a high order.”’—Britannia. 


Translated from the Second German 


interest, but an interest arising from the very striking circum. 
stances in which they originated.”— Manchester Examiner. 

“Itis the only complete collection of these remarkable 
Letters which has yet been published in English, and the 
translation is singularly perfect; we have seldom read such 
a rendering of German thoughts into the English tongue.” 
Critic. 


Translated from the 


the peculiarities (without whieh the book would lose half its 
merit) of German thought and idiom.”—Britannia. 

‘We have been much pleased with this work. The natra- 
tive portion is well conceived, and completely illustrates the 
author’s moral; while it is interspersed with many passages 
which are full of beauty and pathos.”—Jnquirer. 


“The life of Jean Panl is a charming piece of biography 
which draws and rivets the attention. The affections of the 
reader are fixed on the hero with an intensity rarely bestowed 
on an historical character. It is impossible to read this 
biography without a conviction of its integrity and truth: 


have reached us pure from the mine, to which he has given 
that impress of genius which makes them current in all 
countries.” —Christian Reformer. 


; vl, Passages frum the 


presence of a mind wholly incapable of the least moral 
unfairness or self-deception, and devoted with absolute 
singleness to the quest of the true and the good.” —Prospective 
Review, 


EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 


FAITH. By J. A. 


and have no'sameness. His quickness of eye is manifest 
equally in his insight into human minds, and in his percep- 
tions of natural beauty. * *  * The style of the 
letters is everywhere charming. The confessions of a Sceptic 
are often brilliant, and always touching. The closing narra- 
| tive is fluent, graphic, and only too highly wrought in painful 


The PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, 
as exemplified in the Religious Development of the Greek, 
and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo., cloths 
price 24s. 
‘** The Progress of the Intellect’ is incomparably the most 
important contribution yet made by any English writer to 
views first broadly put forth by rationalistic German theolo- 
gians. He has widened their basis—given them freer scope 
and larger aims—supported them by stores of as various and 
accumulated learning, and imparted to them all the dignity 
which can be derived from a sober and weighty style of 
writing, and from processes of thought to which imagination 
and reason contribute in almost equal degrees. This is un- 
usual praise, but it is due to unusual powers; and to be 
offered to Mr. Mackay quite apart from any agreement in the 
tendency or object of his treatise. We willnct even say that 
we have read it with sufficient care or critical guidance to be 
entitled to offer an opinion on the soundness of its criticism 
or reasoning, or on the truth or falsehood of its particular 
conclusions, or, indeed, on anything but its manifest labour 
and patience, the rare and indisputable monuments of know- 
ledge which we find in it, and the surprisingrange of method 
it includes—logical, philosophical, and imaginative. Not 
many books have at any time been published with such 
irresistible claims to attention in these respects; in our own 
day we remember none.”—Zzaminer. 
‘Mr. Mackay brings forward in support of his views an 
amount of erudition which will prove formidable to his an- 
tagonists. Most of the best German editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics seem to be perfectly fumiliar to the author, 
who knows well how to wield such ponderous materials. 
= * The account of the theosophy of Aristotle, 
given in the first volume, is evidently the preduction of a 
master of the subject.” —Atheneum. 
“ Over the vast area of cloud-land, bounded on one side by 
the wars of the Christians, and on the other by the last book 
of the ‘Odyssey,’ he has thrown the penetrating electric 
light of modern science, and found a meaning for every fable 
and phantom by which the mysterious region is haunted.” — 
Atlas. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 
MEMOIR of Dr. CHANNING. With 


Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. Edited 
by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING; and 
Embellished by Two very superior PORTRAITS of Dr. 
CHANNING, engraved on Steel, from Paintings by the 
eminent Artists ALLSTON and GAMBARDELLA. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. cloth. Published at 12. 8s. ; now reduced to 10s. 6d 


“Itis pleasing to add, that objections to the theological 
tenets of Dr. Channing, do not prevent our entertaining a 
high admiration of his general writings ; but this admiration 
rises to a far higher feeling as we study his biography ; for 
we see that ‘singularly lofty as is the spirit which his writ- 
ings breathe, he was true to them in heart and life :” and we 
find the secret of his eloquence in the power which elevated 
ideas and enlarged conceptions of all that is just, pure, true, 
grand, beautiful, loving, and holy, had in the transformation 
of his being.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

“This is a valuable contribution to literature. The peculiar 
eminence reached by Dr. Channing during his life makes a 
history of himself and of his mind indispensable to the future 
student of opinion.” —Atheneum. 

“Tt is a work of high merit, and of deep interest.”— 
Examiner. 

“Dr. Channing had none of the narrow intolerance that 
distinguishes the more rigid sectarians,”—Spectator. 

«He was a remarkable man, and he rendered remarkable 
service. His mental history is deeply interesting.”—JZclectic 


Review. 

“ We find it difficult to tear ourselves from these deeply 
interesting volumes, which we are disposed to rank among 
the best biographies of the age.” —Christian Reformer. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
The SOUL: her SORROWS and her 


ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of 
the Soul as the basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and 
Author of ‘A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.’ Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“The book contains more of the genuine life of Christianity 
than half the books that are coldly elaborated in its defence. 
The charm of the volume is the tone of faithfulness and 
sincerity which it breathes—the evidences which it affords in 
every page of being drawn direct from the fountains of con- 
viction.”—Prospective Review. 

“‘On the great ability of the author we need not comment.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

«“ We have seldom met with so much pregnant and sug- 
gestive matter in a small compass as in this remarkable 
volume. It is distinguished by a force of thought and fresh- 
ness of feeling rare in the treatment of religious subjects.” — 
Inquirer. 

The Pr ive Review, in an article on the “ Phases of 
Faith,” says:—* The earlier treatise (‘The Soul’) so abounds 
in passages of solemn and tender devotion, that the readeris 
borne on the wing over the chasms of its faith, ahd no more 
feels its doubts than he would pause upon a heresy let fall in 
nrogrer 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MON- 
ARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
“The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” &c. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Tt is truly refreshing to find Jewish history treated as in 
the volume before us, according to the rules of sound criti- 
cism, and good sense. The publication of such a work will 
form an epoch in biblical literature in this country.”—Jn- 


er. 

a The author has brought a very acute mind, familiar 
with knowledge that is beyond the range of ordinary scholar- 
ship, to the task of combining and interpreting the antique 
and fragmentary records which contain the only materials 
for his work.” —Prospective Review. 

“This book must be regarded, we think, as the most 
valuable contribution ever made in the English e to 
our means of understanding that portion of Hebrew History 





to which it relates.” —Massachusetts Quarterly Revi 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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No. IV. of Tae Journat or tHe Exarstrion of 1851, by 
the Editors of The OriticAwill be published on Saturday 
next, January 4. Its price has been reduced to 
without any diminution in size. It is the only Journal 
wholly devoted to the affairs of the Exhibition. Its 
Contents are thus arranged : — 


Leading Articles, Intelligence of— 
br 1 a daa of the Exhibi Treland. 


The Colonies. 
Official Gazette. Foreign Countries. 


The Visitors. Correspondence. 

Intelligence of— Miscellaneous. 
The Metropolis. Advertisements relating to 
Provinees, the Exhibition, and ad- 
Scotland. dressed to its Visitors. 


Nos. I. to III. may be had to complete sets. 
only complete Record of this event. 

It will be published at irregular intervals until the Exhibi- 
tion opens, and then weekly or oftener as circumstances 
may require. A Copy as a Specimen sent to any person 
inclosing four postage stamps to the Publisher at the 
Office 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

+> 
Erratum.—In Tae Critic of the 15th December, page 
594, column 3, for ‘by W. Bohner,” read “G. W. Rohner.” 


It will be the 
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THE CRITIC: 
LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


TO OUR READERS. 

We fulfil our promise, and present a sheet 
considerably enlarged and otherwise improved. 

This is now the largest Literary Journal in 
Europe. We hope to make it, also, the most 
complete. 

Our aged contemporary, The Literary 
Gazette, is going down in the world, shrinking 
in size and price, and descending to take 








| a place among the low priced periodicals, and 
| to ask the support of another class of the com- 
munity from that which it has been wont to 
address. 

In this experiment of exchanging the edu- 
cated few for the as yet uncultivated many, we 
wish it all success ; but we fear that it will not 
find it as yet, and it can 
the cost of creating a literary taste among the 
patrons of the cheap Journals. Dear-bought 
experience has taught us this. 


In an early 


its price to twopence, supposing that there was 
a public with literary tastes who could not 
afford the higher prices. What was the con- 


to the circulation, but we offended the better 
class of patrons who were supporting it, and 
who could not associate the notion of respecta- 
bility and a low priced paper. 

Not only this, but the Publishers and Book- 
sellers witheld their Advertisements, asserting, 
with some truth, that the readers of a 
“cheap” Journal are not a book-buying class, 
and therefore, that Advertisements would be 
wasted upon them. 


induced an entire change of policy, the effect of 


of a most influential and respectable circula- 
tion among the best classes, and the Advertise- 
ments of the Publishers, who know what are 
the hands into which Tue Critic now passes. 
In pursuance of the game policy, instead of 
quitting the position we have attained, and 
attempting to take up another among an inferior 
class, we have preferred to adhere to a price 
which the higher classes approve, and, by 
improvements, to make Tue Lonpon Lirerary 
Jovrnat still more worth its cost, and deserv- 
ing of their approval. 
For all the purposes of a Literary Journal, 
a circulation among the classes who do not care 
whether it costs them sirpence or fourpence, 
provided it pleases them, is more to be desired 
by Editors, Authors, and Publishers than one 
which, even if numerically greater, is obtained 
from a different class. Such a circulation as 
the former, this Journal now enjoys, and is 
week by week extending, 
willing to exchange it for the latter by any 
alterations that will place us in a lower 
rank. 
Nor, we believe, is it desired, nor would it 
be approved by any of our friends, whether 
Subscribers or Advertisers. 
We give below the first of a series of papers, 
to contain the Gacscip -ftho T iterary Circles af? 
Tandon, with sketches of the various person- 
ages who appear there, and such glimpses of 
the sayings and doings there, as readers who 
are without them would be desirous of learning. 


and we are not 


PEEPS INTO THE LITERARY 
LONDON. 
BY ONE AMONG THEM. 

Drar READERS,—It has been suggested to me by 
my friends, the Editors of Tur Lonpon Lirerary 
JOURNAL, that an occasional letter, descriptive of the 
sayings and doings of the London world of literature, 
art, and science, might probably be acceptable to you, 
and especially to such of you as are not resident in the 
metropolis, and who are therefore forbidden the oppor- 
tunity for personal enjoyment of this most interesting 
of its social circles. At their request and leave I have 


CIRCLES OF 





undertaken the experiment of addressing to you an 


scarcely afford | 


part of the youth of Tae Criric we reduced | 


sequence? Not only did we not add a hundred | 


The experiment proved a total failure, and | 


which is as visible to the reader as it is practi- | 
cally felt by ourselves, in the steady increase | 


occasional letter, written in the same familia ar manner 

| as I should write to an intimate friend, wherein I 
shall endeavour to report to you what is talked about in 
these charmed circles, and sometimes to describe the 
most remarkable personages who make their appearance 
there. In this I shall follow the fashion of letter 
Writers, and deem no gossip too trivial for repetition, 
provided it have no malice in it, my intent being to 
introduce you, as it were, into the very crowd, and 
convey to you, as faithfully as I ean, the i impressions 
made upon my own ears and eyes, so that you may see 
| and know as much about their goings on as is possible 
without being actually present among them in your own 
proper persons, 

In this introductory epistle I must be brief, for, 
truth to say, I have been keeping Christmas, and have 
not found leisure to do more than state my purpose and 
| intimate my plan, if that may be called such which 
has no plan. ‘The beginning of the report must be 
deferred until the next number of this Journal. 

The society of the literary world of London is con- 
ducted after this wise : 

There are certain persons, for the most part authors, 
| editors, or artists, but with the addition of a few who 
| ean only pride themselves upon being the patrons of 
literature and art—who hold periodical assemblies of 
the Notables. Some appoint a certain evening in 
every week during the season, a general invitation to 
which is given to the favoure d; ‘others are monthly ; 
and others, again, at no regular intervals. At these 
| gatherings the amusements are conversation and musi¢ 
only, and the entertainment is unostentatious and 
inexpensive, consisting of tea and coffee, wine or negus 
handed about in the course of the evening, and sand- 
wiches, cake, and wine, at eleven o’clock, Suppers are 
prohibited by common consent, for costliness would 
speedily put an end to society too agreeable to be 
The company meets usually 
| between eight and nine, and always parts at midnight. 
| I believe that these are the only social circles in 
| London in which inexpensiveness of entertainment is 
| the rule, and hence, perhaps, it is that they are the most 

frequent, the most social, and the most agreeable. 
At these parties there is always an amusing and 
| singular congregation of characters. The only reeog- 

nised test of admission is talent, Ifa person be ree 
| markable for any talent, no matter what his station in 

life, here he is weleome. The question always asked 
| in the literary circles of London is not, as in other 
| circles, “ what is he?” but “who is he ?” Authors, 
| artists, editors, musicians, scientific men, actors and 
| singers, male and female, are grouped together indis- 
criminately, and peers, baronets, knights, lawyers, 
doctors, booksellers, printers,—provided they possess 
this qualification of being authors, artists, or musicians, 
or be renowned as the patrons of literature, art, og 
music, here meet together in temporary social equality, 
but regulated by so much good sense, that it does not 
lead to familiarity elsew here. 

The rooms in which these assemblies are held vary 
in size and splendour, from the vast and magnificent 
saloons of the nobleman to the plain and humble draw- 
ing-room of an unfashionable street. But both are 
enjoyed equally, nor does there appear to be a pre- 
ference. I have seen the modest residence of Mrs. 
Lovpon, in Porehester-terrace, filled with persons as 
famous as are to be found in the mansion of Sir T. N. 
TaLrovrp, in Russell-square. The truth is, that the 
visitors of this class go to see and be seen, -to talk and 
be talked to; for the pleasure of meeting persons, and 
not for show, or to eat and drink, as at the “ball and 
supper’ which is the established formula of entertain- 
ment with the other cireles of London society. 

But other objects of interest are not omitted. There 
is always good music, vocal and instrumental, beeause 
some of the distinguished vocalists of the time are always 
aMoNy the uoombly, aNd always roady to assiet in the 
mutual entertainment. Artists are invited to bring their 
portfolios with them; the newest books, engravings, 
and illustrated works, lie upon the tables. Of conver- 
sation there is no lack. Among the Aadbitués of this 
society there are some eminent talkers, who always 
gather round them a knot of attentive listeners, and if 
the rooms are large you will see several of these cireles 
dotted about, each indicating some personage of note 
for its centre. 

This rude sketch of the external aspect and character 
of the London literary circles will suffice to convey ‘to 
my readers some notion of the scene to which, in future 
letters, I propose to introduce them; and I shall endea- 
your not only to report what they are talking about 
(or, at least, so much of it as is of public interest and 
concernment), but also to describe the most remarkable 
of the personages who move among the crowd, 


| sacrificed to fashion. 
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HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA. 


Reign of George the First. 1714—1727. 





CHAPTER I. 
{The Author of the series of curious and interesting papers, 

of which this is the first, while writing the Biography of a 

distinguished Lawyer and Statesman, had access to a vast 

mass of original documents, journals, correspondence, &c., 

not hitherto made public, the most valuable gleanings 

from which he proposes to throw together in the following. } 

The spirit of disaffection, which shortly broke out 
into open rebellion in different parts of the country, was 
now beginning to manifést itself very strongly. In one 
of the newspapers of this time is the following para- 

aph :— 

“ May 7.—Mr. B—r—b—k, a Woollen Draper near 
the Hospital Gate, brought the Effigies of King Wil- 
liam into a Balcony, and threw it down to the Mob in 
such a passionate transport of joy that it cut one of 
them near the Eye. Then it was that the stuttering 
Habberdasher cry’d out in plain English, Throw him tn, 
Throw himin! And as an Instance of their Disatfec- 
tion to King George and his Government, they drank a 
health to the Peer [Lord Bolingbroke,] who is fled 
from Justice, and to the condemned Incendiary, the 
Parson of St. Andrews; but nobody toasted a drop to 
King George. The same villainous mob threatens on 
the 29th inst., which is the Anniversary of the Resto- 
ration of King Charles, to burn several Effigies of Per- 
sons that are most dear to all true Protestants, and par- 
ticularly those of Calvin and Luther.” 

In several of the great towns in different parts of the 
country, mobs arose at this time, and celebrated the 
birthday of the Pretender by ringing of bells and 
bonfires, which was in many instances followed by the 
destruction of meeting-houses. This was particularly 
the case at Bristol, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Warrington, 
and Stamford. Considerable alarm of an invasion by 
the French on behalf of the exiled royal family was at 
this time felt, and a military camp was formed in Hyde- 
park. Several disaffected persons were whipped through 
the streets of London at a cart-tail. This Hanoverian 
device for the propagation of loyalty does not, however, 
appear to have been very successful, and the rebellion 
gathered strength by the exasperation caused by these 
proceedings. One of the journals, called The Flying 
Post, published during June, 1715, mentions as fol- 
lows :— 

“There are several letters in Town from Manchester 
with advice that the Popish, Jacobite, and High Church 
Mobs assembled there in a rebellious manner last week, 
and besides many ravages committed on the houses of 
those who are well affected to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they pull’d down the Presbyterian Meeting House 
there, all but the Walls. They met first on Thursday, 
increased their Rebellion on Friday, the Pretender’s 
birthday, and continued it with beat of drum till Satur- 
day night, during which they resisted part of the Lord 
Stair—his Regiment—which was posted there, and 
drawn out to suppress them. We hear that the officer 
who commanded them is come up to Town, and that 
last night he was to make his Report of the said Re- 
bellion to the Council.” 

The general history of the Rebellion with which the 
country was at this period distracted, is too well known 
to be detailed here. But at this time the presence of 
royalty seems to have at once inspired the populace 
with a universal feeling of loyalty and devotion to the 
new sovereign. The Flying Post of the 9th of June, 
1715, gives the following account of the new King’s 
appearance among, and reception by, his people:— 

“Last Monday the King went to Hampton Court, 
and on Tuesday set ont to see the Horse races at Guild- 
ford, where he did Sir Ric. Onslow the honour to dine 
with him; returned again in the evening to Hampton 
Court, and dined yesterday with the E. of Rochester 
at Richmond. As this is the first publick diversion 
Which His Majesty hao becom pleac’d to talre since lis 
accession to the Crown, the people of the Country 
flock’d from all parts to welcome His Majesty with ac- 
clamations of Health and long life, and he was saluted 
in the chief Towns with Ringing of Bells,” &c. 

A letter, which was written from Hanover in the 
beginning of the year 1716, contains an account of “a 
magnificent treat” which was given on the occasion of 
Prince Frederick (afterwards Prince of Wales, son of 
Prince George of Wales, and father of King George 
the Third,) entering his tenth year. The young Prince 
was complimented by all the Court and nobility, and in 
the evening there was a grand ball, where “all persons 
of the first character of both sexes were present. The 
next day,” continues the narrator, “ there was a splen- 
did course of sleys upon the Ice, each drawn by four or 
gix horses sumptuously adorned. The Ladies, who all 
sat to view, were clad in various sorts of habits, some 
being dressed like nuns, some like shepherdesses, others 
as amazons, some like peasants, &c., which made a 

most agreeable sight. The evening closed with a Ball, 





where all the illustrious company were splendidly treated 
by M. d’Ilton.” 

A serious misunderstanding, however, occurred during 
the following year between His Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George the Second), who was at 
this time residing in England, on the occasion of the 
christening of the newly-born Prince, the particulars 
of which will appear from the following memorials, and 
the letters from the Prince to the King :— 

“London, December ye 3rd, 1717.#—His Majesty 
being informed that severall Rumours are spread 
abroad for the most part grounded upon what has 
lately passed in ye Royall Palace, has comanded 
me to send you ye following Relation. As soon 
as the young prince was born, ye King enquir’d 
what was the practice of the Kingdom in a like case 
in relation to ye Ceremony of Christening, and having 
seen by ye Registers, that when ’tis a son and the King 
is himself Godfather he useth to name one of ye Chief 
Lords of the Court and most comonly the Lord Cham- 
berlain of ye Household, he named for that fanction 
the Duke of Newcastle, who enjoys that place, naming 
at the same time for Godmother the Dutchess of 
St. Albans first Lady of Honour to ye Princess. In ye 
mean-while H. R. H. the Prince of Wales was so vex’d 
at it, that on Thursday last ye solemnity of the Christ- 
ening being over, and finding himself no longer master 
of his resentment, went near to the Duke of Newcastle 
and gave him very abusive Language, supposing he had 
sollicited that Honour against his Will. The King was 
still in ye room, but not near enough to hear what ye 
Prince was saying to ye Duke. The last tho’t himself 
obliged to inform the King of it, and the Prince having 
confess’d ye thing to ye Dukes of Kingston, Kent, and 
Roxborough, whom his Majesty sent to him on this 
occasion, ye next day His Majesty comanded him by 
a second message not to goe out of his Apartment till 
new orders. On Saturday the Prince writ a letter to 
ye King and the day following another, but his Majesty 
not finding them satisfactory, and having besides severall 
causes of discontent from ye several proceedings of ye 
Prince sent him word yesterday in ye afternoon by his 
vice-chamberlain Mr. Coke to goe out of St. James’s 
Palace, and ye Princess that she might stay as long as 
she pleased, but as to ye Princesses her Daughters and 
ye yonng Prince the King wonld have them stay ucar 
him in ye Palace, but that ye Princess might see them 
as often as she pleased. In the mean while the Princess 
not willing to part with the Prince her Husband, both 
of them went to ye House of the Earl of Grantham 
their Lord Chamberlain.” 

“ December 3rd, 1717.*—Your Majesty having com- 
anded us to give you in writing an exact account of 
what passed between his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and us, when by your Majesty’s order we had 
the honour to attend him on Friday last ye 29th of 
November, we humbly begg leave to acquaint yr 
Majesty— 

“That as near as we can remember the Lord Privy 
Seal having yr Majesty’s signed order in his hand 
told his Royall Highness, that we were sent by yr Ma- 
jesty to ask him, if it was true, that he had said to ye 
Duke of Newcastle 

“You Rascall I will fight you.’ 

“To which his Royal Highness answer’d ‘I did not 
say I will fight you, but I said you Rascall I will find 
you, and I will find him; for he has often fail’d in his 
Respect to me, particularly on this late occasion, by in- 
sisting on standing Godfather to my Son, when he knew 
that it was against my will; and I should not have 
suffer'd it, if it had not been in duty to ye King.’ 
He likewise added that ‘it was ye right of every subject 
in England to chuse who shall be Godfather to their 
Children, and that he would never allow any subject in 
England to use him ill. ” 

“ The Lord Steward then desir’d his Royall Highness 
would consider what answer we should carry to ye 

f° 

he said belore== © Duke of Koxvurene tent the liberty 
to say, ‘that if his Royal Highness would auiuw unui, 
he would acquaint him that the Duke of Newcastle had 
told him, that he had vegged ye King not to have con- 
sideration of him on that occasion, for he had no other 
concern in it, than singly to obey his Majesty’s comand ;’ 
to which his Royall Highness answer’d, ‘I won't believe 
you upon it:’ but ye Lord Privy Seal did not exactly 
hear what his Royall Highness answer’d to the Duke of 
Roxburghe. 

Kinaston, C. P. §S. 

KEnrT. 

RoxBURGHE.” 

“Srre.*—J’ay receu avec la soumission que je dois 
les ordres que v. M. m’a envoyve de demeurer dans mon 
apartement jusqu’a ce que vy. M. mait fait scavoir 
ses volontes ulterieures. Une marque aussoiforte de 





Yindignation de y. M. m’a infiniment surpris, n’ayant 
jamais en d’autres sentimens al’egard de v. M. que ceux 


qui conviennent a un Fils tres obeisant. Ou m’avoit 
fait croire que v. M. avoit parfi facile sur le choix que 
y’avois fait du Duc de Yorck pur étre parrain de 
mons fils, and que il purroit étre representé par le 
Duc de Newcastle sans quil le fut Iuny méme. Et 
en etant persuadé je ne pouvois m’empercher de regarder 
come un traitement inouie qu'il voulut étre parrein de 
mon Enfant en depit de moy. Mais lorque v. M. jugen 
4 propos de l’ordonner je me suis soumis. Le procedé du 
Duc de Newcastle m’a touché sensiblement, et j’ai fus si 
indigné que le voyant dans l'occasion je n’ay pas pu 
m’empercher de luy en donner des marques. Mais 
comme le Respect que j’ay toujours en pour v. MA 
m’avoit empecher de’en temoigner aucun resentiment 
quand il etoit charge des ordres de v. M. y’espere q’elle 
aura la bontd de ne fas regarder ce que j’avois dit 4 
ci Duc en particulier come un marque de Respect 
envers v. M. Cependant si j’ay en le malheur d’offenser 
v. M. contre mon intention je luy en demande pardon, 
et la supplié d'etre persuade¢é du Respect avec lequel 
je suis. 
“ Sire, 
“De votre Majesté, 
“Le tres humble et tres obeisant 
“ Fils et Servt., 
“GEoRGE P.” 

“Stre.*—Jespere que v. M. aura la bonté de 
m’excuser si dans I’etat ou je trouvois, quand j’ay pris 
la liberté hier d’ecrire a vy. M. j’ay ornis de luy dire que 
je ne temoigneray aucun Resentiment contre le Duc de 
Newcastle sur ce que s’est passé, et je prende cette 
occasion d’en assurer v.M. avec un tres profound 
Respect. 

“ Sire, 
“De votre Majesté, 
“Le tres humble et tres obeisant 
“Fils et Servt., 
“ GrorcE P.” 


Although there are no regular notices, as in the pre- 
sent day, of the law proceedings in the courts of justice 
contained in the newspapers published a century and 
a half ago, yet occasionally accounts do appear, when 
any matter of peculiar interest was the subject of inquiry, 
as in the following report of a trial respecting a dis- 
creditable house of assembly in the neighbourhood of 
London: : 

“A tryal came on before the Lord Chief Justice 
Parker, in Westminster Hall, against the notorious Cave 
at Hornsey, near Highgate, which has been infamous 
for the permitting tipling of disorderly persons on the 
Lord’s day, to the ruin of many servants and apprentices. 
The court very much approved of the prosecution; and 
the jury brought in their verdict against the Cave, to 
the great satisfaction of all vertuous persons who were 
there present.” 

A trial of another kind, which, like the last, serves 
forcibly to illustrate the manners of the times, is thus 
announced in an advertisement in one of the newspapers 
of the period before us: 

“ A tryal of skill to be fought at the Bear Garden, in 
Marrow-bone fields, the back side of Scho-square, at the 
Boarded House, this present Wednesday, being the 25th 
of August, beginning at three of the clock precisely, 
without beat of dram, between Joseph Edwards, of 
Market Harborough, in Leicestershire, master of the 
noble science of defence, and Thomas Cumins, master of 
the said science. 

“Note, two masters will fight after the prize is over.” 


Notices of the various entertainments of the higher 
orders are also given in the journals of this period, and 
the following paragraph refers to a court masquerade :— 

“Jan. 15. On Thursday night there was a mas- 
querade at the King’s Theatre, in the Hay-market; and 
the same night their Highnesses the young Princesses 
had a masquerade at their apartments in St. James’s 
House, for the entertainment of the nobility and quality.” 

Ample accounts are occasionally presented of the 
proceedings of the court and of the royal family at this 

tude. Tle rouowIng relates w the household estab- 
lishment of the young Princesses, daughters of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King GrorcE the Second, 
and who were subsequently known as the Princess of 
Orange, the Queen of Denmark, and the Princess 
AmELIA. The notice is extracted from the Daily 
Courant of 1718: 


““May 22. We hear that the King has formed the 
household of the three young Princesses, daughters of 
their Royal Highnesses, and that the Countess of Port- 
land, who is their governess, will have under her two 
sub-governesses, one German and the other French. 
The Lord Glenorchy, eldest son of the Earl of Brodalbin, 
is declared their master of the horse, and will have 
under him Mr. Mordant, son of General Mordant. The 
said Princesses will also have an English chaplain, six 
gentlemen, as many pages, and inferior servants as 
usual.” 





* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 


® Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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The Post Boy newspaper of the same date affords an 
account of the celebration of His Majesty's birthday, on 
which occasion we are told there was a splendid atten- 
dance of nobility, and at night “there was a ball at 
court, and a fine firework let off.” The Duke of New- 
CASTLE, who for so long a period occupied a prominent 
post in the councils of this nation, and who resided in 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, at the house now occupied by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and which is still called 
Newcastle House, gave a grand entertainment to a large 
party of the leading nobility and gentry. Some intel- 
ligence is also communicated in the same journal 
reapecting the lady of the noble duke: 

“The Duchess of Newcastle, who has been indisposed 
of the measles, is recovered.” 

The spirit of disaffection seems, however, to have 
been still prevalent, and was occasionally openly mani- 
fested. The Post Boy of the 10th of June, 1718, 
mentions: 

“Yesterday, all the officers of the horse and foot 
guards received orders to be at their quarters this day, 
as did also all the private men, except those that mount 
the guards; and the centinels are to seize all such per- 
sons as shall distinguish themselves by wearing any 
badges of sedition, as white roses.” 

And in March of the following year there was a 
serious alarm of an intended invasion on behalf of the 
exiled claimant to the Throne, insomuch that the King 
found it necessary to make a public appeal to his Par- 
liament for support on this emergency. The following 
is from The Post Boy of the 12th of March, 1719: 


“On Tuesday, the King came to the House of Peers, 
where the Commons attending, His Majesty made a 
most gracious speech, intimating that he had received 
repeated advices from the most Christian King of an 
invasion suddenly intended from Spain against his 
dominions, in favour of the Pretender, and therefore 
recommended it to them to enable him to make the 
necessary dispositions for their security.” 

The same journal of the 17th of March contains 
some intelligence from abroad on this exciting topic: 

“Paris, March 22, N.S.—Upon advice that the 
Chevalier de St. George is on board a Spanish fleet to 
attempt a landing in England, the Regent hath ordered 
ten thousand men to the frontiers to succour the King 
of England. We see nothing but expresses coming and 
going.” 

The following squib, directed against the Pretender, 
is from the same newspaper: 

“ To-morrow will be published, an Hue and Cry after 
the Pretender, by Jack Catch, Esq., Executioner- 
General.” 

(To be continued.) 








PHILOSOPHY. 


The Alpha; or First Principle of the Human 
Mind; a Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Nature of Truth. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1851. 


Wnar is Truth? The question has recurred 
to every mind that ever thought, and left it 
doubting and discontented. Knowledge teaches 
us net to know : the search after Truth satisfies 
us that it is difficult to find. Every step that 
we advance in intelligence serves only to con- 
tract the circle of our science and rebuke our 
credulity. Education has much more of un- 
learning than of learning in it. The most 
ignorant believes that he knows a great deal 
more than the wisest would claim for himself, 
insomuch that the extent of doubt may be 
almost deemed to be the measure of wisdom 

The bitter but wholesome fruit of cultivated 
intelligence is the discovery that there is little 
Truth yet ascertained, and that the work of Phi- 
losophy and Science, for many a year to come, 
must be to clear away the rubbish of error 
with which ignorance has obstructed the path- 
way to knowledge. 

The volume before us is a remarkable one in 
every way. It is a bold attempt to discover a 
test of Truth. The author has ventured into 
speculations that lead him to conclusions into 
which we cannot follow him. He has been 
carried away by his theory to results which pro- 
bably he had not himself contemplated, and in 
his flight has overlooked circumstances and 
arguments which, if he had taken them into 
account, would have materially modified the 
views he has put forth as the consequences of 


and you cannot avoid my conclusions. We 
do not agree with him. Approving his princi- 
ples, we can apply them otherwise, and agreeing 
with him that science, which is Gop as seen in 
his works, is utterly condemnatory of the 
doctrines of Rome, we believe them to be 
entirely consistent with the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism, which is itself based upon the 
principle of progression, and claims the 
absolute freedom of the reason as an inalien- 
able heritage of humanity. 

With this protest against his particular con- 
clusions, and assertion of the reasonableness as 
well as ¢ruth of Protestant Christianity and its 
entire applicability to, nay, encouragement of, 
unrestricted inquiry and progressive know- 
ledge, we heartily subscribe to some of the 
principles of the human mind and to the gene- 
ral view taken by him of its relationship to the 
Divinity, and to the system of things about us, 
Nor can we but admire the boldness with 
which the author has pushed his investigations 
and the fearlessness with which he puts forth 
opinions. It is in the conflict of opinion, 
in the stimulus of controversy, in the freedom 
of inquiry into all subjects, that Truth is dis- 
covered and Error detected. It is a contribu- 
tion to the pursuit of Truth which is not to be 
abused or despised, because we differ from it, 
but rather to be read, pondered upon and 
answered, A true Protestant will find no 
difficulty in answering some of the final con- 
clusions, although a Romanist or Tractarian 
might do so, for the latter could only take 
refuge in faith; it is not so, because the 
Church says it isnot so. The Protestant meets 
it with the more conclusive reply: ‘“ All this 
is consistent with the pure Christianity which 
I acknowledge. Even if you are right it does 
not prove me to be wrong.” 

To attempt to present an analysis of such a 
book as this, would be to write a book almost 
as big as itself: to pretend to do so or even to 
offer a bare outline of it within the restricted 
limits of a journal, would be unjust to the 
author and unintetesting to the reader. But 
the author, foreseeing this, has sought, as he 
says, for the convenience of editors, to reduce 
the leading principles of his Philosophy into 
two groups of propositions, thus : 


First: That the principle of principles, the first cause 
of all things, is Intelligence: hence, the Deity is an 
intelligent principle having infinite fore-knowledge: 
hence, also, whatever is consistent with the infinitude of 
the fore-knowledge of the Deity is true: on the other 
hand, whatever is inconsistent therewith, is necessarily 
false. 

Secondly: That the human soul is an intelligent 
principle, capable of knowledge and needing knowledge: 
that knowledge is ascertained truth: that conscience is 
the soul’s recorded knowledge: that knowledge (as far 
as it is truly ascertained, and all irrational influences 
apart) compels right sentiments and right actions: that 
right sentiments and right actions constitute religion: 
that religion supersedes the conventional makeshifts 
called the moralities and the virtues, and tends con- 
stantly to that intellectual perfection, and results neces- 
sarily in that happiness which is the end and purpose of 
the soul’s existence. 


The manner in which these are worked out 
must be sought in the volume, which, the 
product of a hard and original thinker and 
close reasoner, will demand atention and 
thought on part of the reader. It is not a 
book to be loanged over, but to be studied. 
It is singularly ¢erse in its language and close 
in its reasonings. Every sentence is a propo- 
sition, every word an idea. We have seldom 
seen a composition so thoroughly intellectual. 
But it is not, therefore, dry. On the contrary, 


and feeling a consciousness of new knowledge 
and an extended power of reasoning. <A few 
extracts will suffice to exhibit the style, and 
that is all we can hope to offer to the reader, 
beyond assurances of worth incapable of being 
shown by extract. 


HOPES OF THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 


The world is arriving at adolescence, and must begin 
to unlearn the errors of its youth. The helplessness of 
its infancy, the frowardness of its childhood, the law- 
less petulance of its youth, have passed away: it is time 
to settle down to serious studies, and make some use of 
the ill-understood lessons it has so long been conning 
over in the school of adversity. The animal has been 
developed: its prowess, its courage, its capability of en- 
durance have been tried: let it begin to rely on its In- 
tellect; let it cultivate the Angel portion of its nature, 
and depress the overgrown grossness of the brute: let, 
the tall pile of its recorded indiscretions be to it as a 
beacon on a sunken rock: let Reason sit on the prow of 
the weather-beaten bark, and Love direct the helm; 
then, and not till then, shall the haven of peace, and. 
the longed-for land of promised happiness be reached. 
Then shall come, not the sensual joys of the Mussul- 
man’s heaven, nor the misanthropic gloom of the 
Quietists, nor the dismal paradise of the Latter-day 
Saints, nor the exclusive Eden of self-righteous bigots 
of any sect or creed; but the happiness-producing reign 
of Intellect, the true millenniwn of mind—the spiritual 
sovereignty of Christian love. 


Very fine is this on 


THE TRUTH OF BEAUTY. 

Randolph.—There is nothing beautiful that is not 
true. There is nothing true that is not beautiful. It 
was in searching for beauty that I discovered truth. Its 
temple stands in the centre of an artifical labyrinth 
composed of the most complicated windings, in which 
many lose themselves; whilst millions are deluded by 
the specious falsehoods met with on the way, and over- 
written—* This is the truth, and he who doubts is 
doomed.” But, Civilis, he who would reach the temple 
round which this wildering maze of thorns and briars is 
planted, must overleap these artificial fences, or hew his 
way right onward, instinet-led, having an unwavering 
confidence in God and his own soul. God is Truth, 
Civilis; and every natural instinct of the soul guides us 
to God. There are as many revelations as there are 
souls to need them: each is a revelation in itself, to it- 
self, for itself; which is a greater marvel than any of 
the spurious marvels out of which a periodical, soul-less 
worship has proceeded. 


He passes in review the various classes of 
literature, and finds all of them wanting. Thus 
he speaks of 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biography may be considered to be a portion of his- 
tory. But if we read it without testing it by the 
principle here enunciated, we shall fail to extract much 
philosophy therefrom. Without this test, biography, 
like general history, out of the multitudes of its exam- 
ples affords no unerring rule for our individual 
guidance. 

If we would pursue the acquisition of wealth as the 
means of happiness, we shall certainly find that to 
make a friend of that niggard virtue, prudence, will be 
procure an alliance that will aid us every step of the 
way. 

If the attainment of honours be aimed at as the ul- 
timate good, we shall find examples in abundance of the 
methods which have been successfully pursued. 

If fame be the ultimatum of our hopes, we shall find 
incentives in great profusion, and of every kind, to mad- 
den our ambition and lead us astray: for great fame 
comes of great genius: and genius, like the traveller 
across the sands, leaves no footprints behind it by which 
Only this is to 
gathered—that the most famous geniuses the world has 
known, have generally been the least selfish, and most 
catholie-minded of men. 

But if we ask biography to tell us which object we 
should pursue for the attainment of happiness? which 
object be the right one? or if any of them be right? 
Biography cannot inform us. Our oracle is dumb. 


a follower might deg it to the temple. 





it is of absorbing interest, because it treats of 
the grandest and most important of all topics | 
that can engage the mind, with a fearlessness | 
that proves the author to be a sincere truth- 
seeker, and which makes us feel that, if mis- | 
taken, he is at least honest, and that although 
we cannot assent to many of his conclusions, 
we have profited largely by the expansion of 
thought which he has produced. It will be 
impossible to read this volume through without 





his principles. Grant my premises, he says, 





having the intellect braced and invigorated, 





Having an unerring principle for our guide, we, how- 
ever, cannot have any diticulty in deciding these 
questions for ourselves. We have all one object to 
accomplish; one pathway to pursue: the object is the 
discovery of truth: the road to it through the intellect 
alone. Let those who. would lead us by any other route 
exhibit their credentials; we have the hand and seal of 
Heaven itself to ours. 

From this view of the subject it requires but a 
moment's consideration to perceive, that, for any positive 
soul-enlarging knowledge derivable from biography, it 
might be altogether dispensed with without much loss ; 
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and, but for the gratification it affords to the best sym- 
pathies of our nature, and the proof it yields us of what 
difficulties may be surmounted by uny ielding perse- 
veranee, it might be relinquished without regret. 


With singular power he wields the great 
Protestant principle, that in Religion every 
man is bound to use his own reason and by that 
to be guided. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Amongst the instinct-guarded brutes that range the 
fields and forests in their natural state of liberty, it has 
been said—though 1 know not with what trath—that 
there is no disease. Man is reason-guarded; and in this, 
as in all other matters, his free will, undirected by his 
neglected reason, has plunged him into error; and error 
into every description of evil; and into this amongst 
the rest. The health of the lichen that luxnriates in 
the shade of yonder wall, is necessarily purposed and 
provided for by the author of its being. And think 
you, Civilis, that the health of the human species, the 
most favoured and peculiar work of the Deity, is not, 
also purposed and provided for? The provision for man’s 
health is in his reason. In all things his necessities 
admonish him to think He is to have no happiness, 
no independent existence, if he neglects to think:—a 
providential provision, Civilis, for urging him to become 
intelligent. It is, moreover, one of many collateral 
proofs of the high purpose of his being; his god-like 
nature; and his self-deciding destiny. Without per- 
ception (which is only another name for reason) man 
could not obtain food to nourish him, or raiment 
to cover him, or shelter to protect him from the in- 
clement blast. And, if through his perceptions he ob- 
tains these; through the same means, why not health? 
And if health, why not all he desires and needs? His 
desire and his need precede his effort. He needs and 
desires food: his perceptions enable him to find it. He 
needs and desires health, and shall not his perception 
enable him to secure it also? He desires happiness; but 
without the means to obtain it. his desire would be a 
mockery. We have seen that his reason, which pro- 
eures him all his other blessings, also procures him this. 
He desires (how greatly he desires!) immortality; and 
why does he desire it, if within himself, he has not the 
means of securing the object of his desire? Nothing is 
given him but through the exercise of his reason: and 
if not his food, why his health? If not his health, 
why his immortality? If we cannot know that twelve 
times twelve are equal to a hundred and forty-four 
without the aid of our reason; how, without it, should 
we know that the But, if reason 
enable us to know the fact of least value to us, and to- 
wards which we feel no instinctive desire; why should 
it not also enable us to know the other, which is all- 
important, and towards which we are impelled by the 
most irresistible desire? But the de 
must be followed by a rational effort, or food 


soul is immortal? 


is denied 





t> us. The desire to procure health or happiness, or 
immortality must, in like manner, be followed by a ra- 
tional effort, or these also are unattainable. But as 








food and raiment are not denied us when thus striven 
for; neither is immortality, nor happiness, nor health, 

With so much to admire and approve, we 
can only regret that there is mingled so much 
from which we must dissent. But it is the 
advantage of freedom of thought and dis- 





sire to obtain food \g honours. 





cussion, the peculiar prerogative of our Pro- 
testant principles, that out of free discussion 
comes truth, and that, by trying all things, we 
best learn “ to hold fast that which is good,” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and 


Soret. Translated from the German by | 
Joun Oxenrorp. In 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1850. | 


EcKERMANN was to Gorrur very much what 
BosweE.t was to Jounson, He was strictly a | 
satellite, living in the rays of his countenance, 
dancing attendance on him always, but always 
at a respectful distance, and borrowing from 
him whatever light illumined his own coun- 
tenance. He was one of those men who are 
never happy unless they are worshipping some 
fellow-man, to whom prostration is a positive 
pleasure, and whose vanity is gratified even by | 
a snubbing, provided that it comes from their | 
demigod. Phrenologically, this not uncommon 

character is produced by the combination of 
large veneration and love of approbation with 

small self-esteem. It may or may not be 

accompanied with considerable amount of 





_ affords materials that tempt to extract, there 


| server, our countrymen have a right to be 


» towns. 


intellectual faculties; probably it would require 
at least an average development of them to 
enable the satellite to appreciate the wisdom 
he worships. 

Thus, EcKeRMANN appears to have been a 
man of considerable attainments, for, by his 
own industry and energy he worked his way 
upwards, from very humble circumstances, to 
be the companion and friend of the greatest 
writer of his time, himself the companion and 
adviser of princes, In 1813 he was.a private 
soldier. He went to College when the war 
was over, and slightly assisted by some patrons, 
maintained himself there by his pen, trans- 
lating, and copying, and writing prefaces and 
making indexes for the booksellers, publishing 
two or three works of his own, and helping 
other authors in the production of their 
manuscripts. His introduction to GorTHE 
was in the year 1823, on the occasion of being 
employed by the poet-courtier to assist in 
carrying through the press a complete edition 
of his works, and so well was this duty per- 
formed that his grateful patron charged him 
by his will with the honourable duty of editing 
his pesthumous works, He was afterwards, 
through the recommendation of his patron, 
appointed tutor to the young Prince of Weimar, 
and thus was enabled to maintain a daily in- 
tercourse with the great man whose sayings he 
has recorded with a care and completeness of 
which there is no other parallel in the whole 
range of literature save Boswell’s Johnson. 
For eleven years he committed to paper what- 
ever fell from his friend in his hearing that 
appeared to him to be worthy of preservation, 
and although his readers will probably not 
agree with his estimate of the worth of much 
that he has set down, yet will it be allowed on 
all hands that the world is indebted to him for 
a great deal that richly deserves to be remem- 
bered, and for having thus presented to them 
a more accurate picture of the true mind of 
the poet critic than has been produced by any 
or all combined of the other works devoted to 
him, whether as exhibited by himself in his 
correspondence or as collected by others in 
the course of their companionship. 

One characteristic of the Conversations will 
strike every reader—the wonderful vivacity 
that inspired his talk up to the very close of 
his life, although he was full of years as of 
Age had not in the least dimmed 
his faculties: he saw as distinctly, reasoned as 
clearly, felt as acutely, enjoyed the beautiful 
as keenly, in his latter days as in springtide of 
his youth. In his intellect there is no trace 
either of decay or decline. It was a glorious 
triumph of mind over body, of the spirit over 
the flesh. , 

And much as we have been taught to admire 
the vastness of his learning, the extent of his 
thoughts, the soarings of his imagination, the 
grasp and sweep and power of his intellect, 
our conceptions of his greatness will be rather 
enhanced by the perusal of these Conversa- 
tions. We cannot read them without won- 
dering at the inexhaustible fertility of the 
mind that could throw off, without effort, and 
as it were by inspiration, so many wise, and 
clever, and true, thoughts upon all sorts of 
subjects, at once so practical and so profound, 
Ile was, indeed, one of the giants of the earth. 

From such a buuvk, every page of which 


might be taken enough to fill half-a-dozen of 
our journals. Our difficulty lies in selecting 
from such abundance, Our only resource, 
therefore, is to cull the best without reference 
to any order of pages. 

Coming from so impartial and acute an ob- 


gratified with 


GOETHE ON THE ENGLISH, 


returned I, “ where 


diminutive people, that one could not comprehend wha 
could be done with them in battle.” 


“The Scotch Highlanders under the Duke of Wel- 


lington,” rejoined Goethe, “were doubtless heroes of 
another description.” 


“] saw them in Brussels a year before the battle of 
Waterloo,” returned I. “They were indeed fine men; 
all strong, fresh, and active, as if just from the hand of 
their maker. They all carried their heads so freely 
and gallantly, and stepped so lightly along with their 
strong bare legs, that it seemed as if there were no 
original sin, and no ancestral failing as far as they were 
concerned.” 

“ There is something peculiar in this,” said Goethe. 
Whether it lies in the race, in the soil, in the free political 
constitution, or in the healthy tone of education, cer- 
tainly the English in general appear to have certain ad- 
vantages over many others. Here, in Weimar, we only 
see a few of them, and probably by no means the best; 
but what fine, handsome people they are! And however 
young they come here, they feel themselves by no means 
strange or embarrassed in this foreign atmosphere; on 
the contrary, their deportment in society is as full of 
confidence and as easy as if they were lords everywhere 
and the whole world belonged to them. This it is 
which pleases our women, and by which they make such 
havoc in the hearts of our young ladies. As a German 
father of a family, who is concerned for the tranquillity 
of his household, I often feel a slight shudder when my 
daughter-in-law announces to me the expected arrival 
of some fresh young islander. I already see in my 
mind's eye the tears which will one day flow when he 
takes his departure. They are dangerous young people! 
but this very quality of being dangerous is their virtue. 

Still, I would not assert, answered I, “that the young 
Englishmen in Weimar are more clever, more intelligent, 
better informed, or more excellent at heart than other 

le.” 

The secret does not lie in these things, my good 
friend, returned Goethe. “ Neither does it lie in birth 
and riches: it lies in the courage which they have to 
be that for which Nature has made them. There is 
nothing vitiated or spoilt about them; there is nothing 
half-way or crooked; but such as they are, they are 
thoroughly complete men, That they are also some- 
times complete fools, I allow with all my heart; but 
that is still something, and has still always some weight 
im the scale of nature. 

The happiness of personal freedom, the consciousness 
of an English name, and of the importance attached to 
it by other nations, is an advantage even to the children; 
for in their own family, as well as in scholastic establish- 
ments, they are treated with far more respect, and enjoy 
a far freer development, than is the case with us 
Germans. 

In our own dear Weimar, I need only look out at the 
window to discover how matters stand with us. Lately, 
when the snow was lying upon the ground, and my 
neighbour's children were trying their little sledges in 
the street, the police was immediately at hand, and I 
saw the poor little things fly as quickly as they could. 
Now, when the spring sun tempts them from the houses, 
and they would like to play with their companions 
before the door, I see them always constrained, as if 
they were not safe, and feared the approach of some 
despot of the police. Not a boy may crack a whip, or 
sing, or shout: the police is immediately at hand to 
forbid it. 


It seems that Gortue did not i of 
oets writing long poems. The conclusion of 
Rie experience was, that short occasional poems, 
suggested by realities, by the passing objects 
and events of life were, the best employment of 
the poet. Hear his 
ADVICE TO POETS. 

If you treat, at present, only small subjects, freshly 
dashing off what every day offers you, you will generally 
produce something good, and each day will bring you 
pleasure. Give what you do to the pocket-books and 
periodicals, but uever submit yourself to the requisition 
of others; always follow your own sense. 

The world is so great and rich, and life so full of 
variety, that you can never want occasions for poems. 
But they must all be occasional poems, that is to say, 
reality must give both impulse and material for their 
production. A particular ease becomes universal and 
poetic by the very circumstance that it is treated by a 
poet. All my poems are occasional poems, suggested 
by real life, and having therein a firm foundation, I 
attach no value to poems snatched out of the air. 

Let no one say that reality wants poetical interest; 





“T have been reading Sterne,” 
Yorick is sauntering about the streets of Paris, and | 
makes the remark that every tenth man is a dwarf. I | 
thought of tl rhen you mentioned the vices of great | 


I also remember to have seen, in Napoleon's time, 












ry, one batallion, which cone | 


is, Who were all such puny | 





for in this the poet proves his vocation, that he has the 
art to win from a common subject an interesting side. 
Reality must give the motive, the points to be expressed, 
—the kernel, as I may say; but to work out of it a 
beautiful, animated whole, belongs to the poet. You 
know Fiirnstein, called the Poet of Nature; he has 
written the prettiest poem possible, on the cultivation of 
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hops. I have now proposed to him to make songs for 
the different crafts of working men, particular! ly a 
weaver’s song, and I am sure he will do it well, for 
he has lived among such people from his youth; he 
understands the subject thoroughly, and is therefore 
master of his material. ‘That is exactly the advantage 
of small works; you need only choose those subjects 
of which you are master. With a great poem, this 
cannot be: no part can be evaded; all which belongs 
to the animation of the whole, and is interwoven into 
the plan, must be represented with precision. In youth, 
however, the knowledge of things is only one-sided, 
A great work requires many-sidedness, and on that rock 
the young author splits. 

I told Goethe that I had contemplated writing a 
great poem upon the seasons, in which I might inter- 
weave the employments and amusements of all classes. 
“Here is the very case in point,” replied Goethe; “ you 
may succeed in many parts, but fail in others which 
refer to what you have not duly investigated. Perhaps 
you Would do the fisherman well, and the huntsman ill; 
and if you fail anywhere, the whole is a failure, however 
good single parts may be, and you have not produced a 
perfect work. Give separately tbe single parts to 
which you are equal, and you make sure of something 
good. 

I especially warn you against great inventions of 
your own; for theu you would try to give a view of 
things, and for that purpose youth is seldom ripe. 
Further, character and views detach themselves as sides 
from the poet's mind, and deprive him of the fulness 
requisite for future productions. And, finally, how much 
time is lost in invention, internal arrangement, and com- 
bination, for which nobody thanks us, even supposing 
our work is happily accomplished. 

A SUMILE. 

You' will see, said he, “that it was all written off on 
the impulse of the moment; there was no thought of 
plan or artistical rounding: it was like pouring water 
from a bucket.” 

I was pleased with this simile, which seemed very 
appropriate, to illustrate a thing utterly without plan, 
A HINT. 

And be sure you put to each poem the date at which 
you wrote it. I looked at him inquiringly, to know why 
this was so important. “ Your poems will thus serve, 
he said, “as a diary of your progress, I have done it 
for many years, and can see its tse.” 


Gorrns’s valet gave EckerMann some 

reminiscences of his younger life. 
GOETHE IN YOUTH. 

When I first lived with him, said he, “he might have 
been about twenty-seven years old; he was thin, nimble, 
and elegant in his person. I could easily have carried 
him in my arms.” 

I asked whether Goethe, in that early part of his 
life here, had not been very gay. “Certainly,” replied 
he; ‘ the was always gay with the gay, but never when 
they passed a certain limit; in that case he usually 
became grave. Always working and seeking; his 
mind always bent on art and science; that was generally 
the way with my master. ‘The duke often visited him 
in the evening, and then they often talked on learned 
topics till late at night, so that I got extremely tired, 
and wondered when the duke would go. Even then he 
was interested in natural science. 

One time he rang in the middle of the night, an] 
when I entered his room I found he had rolled his 
iron bed to the window, and was lying there, looking out 
upon the heavens. ‘Have you seen nothing in the 
sky?” asked he; and when I answered in the negative, 
he bade me run to the guard- house, and ask the man 
on duty if he had seen nothing. I went there; the 
guard said he hed seen nothing, and I returned with 
this answer to my master, who ' was still in the same 
position, lying in his bed, and gazing upon the sky. 
“ Listen,” said he to me; “ this is an important moment; 
there is now an earthquake, or one is just going to take 
place;” then he made me sit down on the bed, and 
showed me by what signs he knew this. 


He considered that Scutiter’s philosophy 
injured his poetry, “because this led him to 
consider the idea far higher than all nature; 
indeed, to annihilate nature.” 


“It was not Schiller’s plan,” continued Goethe, “ to go 
to work with a certain unconsciousness, and as it were 
instinctively; he was forced, on the contrary, to reflect 
on all he did, Hence it was that he never could leave 
of talking about his poetical projects, and thus he dis- 
cussed with me ali his late pieces, scene after scene. 

“On the other hand, it was contrary to my nature to 
talk over my poetic plans with anybody—even with 


was completed. When I showed Schiller my Hermann} ‘This is his review of 
and Dorothea finished, he was astonished, for I had said NURCRBAN AUEORS 
not a syllable to him of any such plan. , * , 
: : | “Onthewhole,” said Goethe, “philosophical speculation 
An introduction to Zrexter, the composer, | is an injury to.the Germans, as it tends to make their 
produced this description of the manner in | style vague, difficult, and obscure. The stronger their 
which he was wont to set words to music. | attachment to certain philosophical schools, the worse 
they write. Those Germans who, as men of business 
and actual life, confine themselves to the practical, write 
the best. Schiller’s style is most noble and impressive 


“Tf I am to compose music for a poem,” said he, “I 
first try to penetrate into the meaning of the words, 
and to bring before me a living picture of the situation. | whenever he leaves off philosophizing, as I observe every 
I then read it aloud till I know it by heart, and thus, | day in his highly interesting letters, with which I am 
when I again recite it, the melody comes of its own | now busy. 
accord.” 


“ There are likewise among the German womeg, genial 
beings who write a really excellent style, and, indeed, in 
| that at respect surpass many of our celebrated male 
GOETHE ON THE DIVINITY. writers. 
wg 2 | “The English almost always write well; being born 
" s religious subjeets, and the abuse | see . ba 3 
of hw yen Pe opl a “ it” said Go hn, | and practical men, with a tendency to the real. 
. 4 3 Pa “9 - oun, * The ‘yenc j as stra aj 2 ; 
“as if that incomprehensible and most high Being, who ae brome _ ea — Wigeensynennnt a 
is even beyond the reach of thought, were only their |p : Pigieercraten » 

1. Otherwise, they would not say the Lord God, therefore never forget the public whom they address; 
ua ’ “y iv p cles oy ‘ ine 
‘he dear God, the good God, This expression becomes es anne ~ — aes aaa their 

sacer,—avrreeabie, t 1ey ay p 3 . 
to them, eapecially <0 the <lergy, who have it daily in “ Altogether, the style of a aie is a faithful repre- 
their mouths, a mere phrase, a barren name, to which | — 1 ive of his mind ene porwr si ae 
no thought is attached whatever. If they were im-| |. “te 
i by Hi atness they would be ‘dumb and | “tite a clear style, let him be first clear in his thoughts; 
en eee Hi ai and if any would write in a noble style, let him first 
through veneration unwilling to name Him.” 


possess a noble soul.” 
And there is ¢ruth in this : 


There is a grand truth in the following : 





The closing thought is very fine. In conclu- 
| sion, we take a passage full of a profound 
| philosophy, though opposed to the usual 
youthful aspiration after a nature to harmonize 
| with one’s own. 





GOETHE ON LOVE. 


Mention was made of a young beauty belonging to 
the Weimar society, when one of the guests remarked, 
that he was on the point of falling in love with her, 
although her understanding could not exactly be 
brilliant. 

“Pshaw,” said Goethe, laughing, “as if love had | 


called It is a great folly to hope that other men will har- 
monize with us; I have never hoped this. I have 
always regarded each man as an independent individual, 
anything to do with the understanding. The things whom I endeavonred to study, and to understand with 
that we love in a young lady are something very | all his peculiarities, but from whom I desired no further 
different from the understanding. We love in her | sympathy. In this way have I been enabled to converse 
beauty, youthfulness, playfulness, trustingness, her | with every man, and thus alone is produced the know- 
character, her faults, her caprices, and God knows | ledge of various characters, and the dexterity necessary 
what “je ne sais quot” besides; but we do not Jove her | for the conduct of life. For it is in a conflict with 
understanding. We respect her understanding when it | PI to his own that a man must collect his 
is brilliant, and by it the worth of a girl can be in- | strength to fight his way through, and thus all our 
finitely enhanced in our eyes. Understanding may also | different sides are brought out and developed, so that we 
serve to fix our affections when we already love; but the soon feel ourselves a match for every foe. You should 
understanding is not that which is capable of firing our | do the same; you have more capacity for it than you 
hearts, and awakening a passion.” | imagine; indeed, you must at all events plunge into the 


. +4 . | great worid, whether you like it or not. 
His thoughts on political questions are | °“" “ im, Waessier Jue Hey Bee age 


sometimes quaint and amusing. Ile 
defines the duties of 





natures opposed t 


thus! Of course we shall return, probably more 
than once, to this delightful work. 





NATURAL E HISTORY. 


Game Birds and Wild ‘ld Fou’: their Friends 
and Foes. By A. E. Knox, M.A. F.L.S, 


REPUBLICANS AND ROYALISTS, 


| 
Returning to the French papers, Goethe “said,—* the | 
liberals may speak, for when they are reasonable we 
like to hear them; but with the royalists, who have the | 
executive power in their hands, talking comes amiss— | 


they should act. They may march troops, and behead} Author of “ Ornithological Rambles in 
and hang—that is all right; but attacking opinions, and Sussex.” London: Van Voorst. 1850. 


justifying their measures in public prints, does not 
become them. If there were a public of kings, they 
might talk. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
AvattinG ourselves of the additional space 
afforded by the increased size of Tux Lonpon 
Lirerary JourNnat, we redeem our promise 


} 
What quiet satire lurks in these reflections: | 
| ot retur ning to this c harming volume. 
| 


POPULAR PIETY. 

I would by no means dispense wish the happiness of 
believing in a future existence, and, indeed, would say, 
with Lorenzo de Medici, that those are dead even for ae 
this life who hope for no other. But such incompre- Most persons have noticed the vast numbers of 
hensible matters lie too far off to be a theme of daily appear in the shops of the London 
meditation and thought-distracting speculation. Let | dealers, and in the st alls of the principal metropolitan 
him who believes in immortality enjoy his happiness in markets, during the latter part of winter and the early 
silence, he has no reason to give himself airs about it. senile of spring, even as late occasionally as the 
The occasion of Tiedge’s Urania led me to observe | beginning of May; but comparatively few are aware 
that piety, like nobility, has its aristocracy. I met | thi at scarcely one of these bird is has been killed on the 
stupid women, who plumed themselves on believing, | 5“ ttish mount: uns. They are imported from Lapland 
with Tiedge, in immortality, and I was forced tu ind Norway: the preater nm er from the western 
much dark —— on this point. They were | ports of the latter cow try. Mr. Yarrell says, that in 


The fo llowing facts will be new to most ot 
| our readers: 


THE PTARMIGAN, 


Ptarmigan which 











vexed by my saying I should be well pleased if, after | the year 1839 one dealer alone shipped six thousand 
the close of this life, we were blessed with another, | for London, tw » thousand for Hull, and two thousand 
only I hoped I should hereafter meet none of those who | for Liverpool; aa early in March 1840, a salesman in 
had believed in it here. For how should I be torn } Leaden! ‘ived fifteen thousand Ptarmigan 






nai gned to him. 
at sixty thonsan 


Sir A. de Capell 
1 had been killed 


The pious would throng around me, and say, “ v 
not right? Did we not predict it? Has not 






















pened just as we said?” And so there would be ennui during ne win iter i in a single pa ish in Lapland; and 
withont end even in the other world. | Mr. Lloyd says that a dealer in Norway will dispose of 

This occupation with the ide as of immortality, he | fifty thonsand wh a season. The profi fit to the importer 
continued, “is for people of rank, and especially ladies, | must be great. as a single ptarmigan, w is seldom 


who have nothing to do, But an able man, who has disposed of in London for less than two shillings or two 
something recular to do here, and must toil a and sixpe ence, is sold in the market at Dr: iuimnen for 
and produce day by day, leaves the future world to | the trifling sum of fourpence. : Strange as it may 
itself, and is active and useful in this. Thoughts about | appear, all these birds are taken in s ate horse-hair 
immortality are also good for those who have not been | 1 so brisk a tratfie is 


nd struggle | 





nooses during the winter; and 








Schiller. I carried everything about with me in silence, 


and usually nothing was known to any one till the whoie | 





2 a at that ees » thet 10 OF 
very successful here; and I would wage r that, if the | carried on by ti l@ peasantry at that season, that one of 
good Tiedge had enjoyed a better lot, he would also them, we are told, will set from five hundred to a 


have had better thoughts.” | thousand of these snares. 
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Mr. Knox once succeeded in 
CAGING A WOODCOCK. 

I afterwards succeeded in rearing a young woodcock 
by feeding him plentifully with earth-worms — the 
species called brandlings, which abound in old heaps of 
compost, were the best—these, when mixed with wet 
mould, he devoured greedily; and I found no small 
difficulty in'furnishing him with a sufficient quantity, 
while I varied his diet occasionally with gentles, tad- 
poles, and the larvee of aquatic. insects. He became 
quite tame and reconciled to his place of captivity, 
which was an outhouse, the door of which had been 
removed and replaced by a fragment of an old fishing 
net. Like all pets, however, he met with an untimely 
fate. An inquisitive spaniel managed to creep under 
the net one afternoon, and although a speedy rescue 
was attempted, it was too late; his career was ended. 
Being in excellent condition he was handed over to the 
cook, and a better bird never appeared upon a table. 
So rapid was his digestion, that the stomach was per- 
fectly empty, and the other viscera, or “trail,” con- 
tained only the peculiar cream-like matter usually 
found in the woodcock, while its flavour was positively 
irreproachable, although he had breakfasted that very 
morning on nearly half a flower-pot full of worms. 


He has witnessed that most exciting of all 
sports—hawking. Some of these adventures 
are narrated. 

ANECDOTES OF FALCONRY. 

Excellent sport of this kind has been afforded by the 
falcons of Y. O'Keefe, Esq., at the Curragh of Kildare. 
On one occasion the magpie, after having been suc- 
cessively expelled from various places of retreat, made 
for a distant whinbush, and when about half way 
across the intervening space, seemed to elude the stroke 
of the falcon by suddenly dropping to the earth and 
disappearing from all his foes; for when the party 
arrived on the spot the magpie was nowhere to be found. 
The ground was carefully examined where he had so 
mysteriously vanished, and whips were loudly cracked 
by the mounted spectators; but all in vain. Here was 
@ puzzle! The falcon still continued to “ wait on” over- 
head, a sure sign that her quarry was underneath her. 
At last, after a long search, he was found snugly con- 
cealed in the bottom of a cart-rut, where, but for his 
treacherous plumage, he would probably have succeeded 
in escaping the observation of his enemies. 

On another occasion one of the falcons belonging to 
this gentleman afforded a remarkable example of the 
extraordinary height to which it will occasionally 
compel its quarry to ascend, and of the determination 
and perseverance with which it will pursue it to such 
an altitude, before it succeeds in dealing the fatal blow. 
This time a crow was the object of the chace, and “took 
the air” immediately, hotly pursued by the faleon, and 
soon rose to such an elevation in spiral sweeps directly 
above the head of the spectator, that both birds weee 
gradually lost to his view. Another minute elapsed, 
during which he continued to strain his eyes in vain in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of them in the direction 
where they had lately vanished from his sight. At 
last a single dark speck appeared, which quickly be- 
came larger and larger as it descended, and the next 
moment the dead body of the crow fell with extraor- 
dinary force a few yards from the spot on which he 
was standing. 


The following solves an enigma in Natural 
History : 


It has often been a question with ornithologists, in 
what precise manner the falcon deals the fatal blow. 
Some authors have asserted that it is by means of the 
foot; others attribute it to the breastbone, protected as 
it is by such strong pectoral muscles that the concussion 
which is supposed to deprive its victim of life can have 
no injurious effect upon the author of the momentum. 
My own opinion, which is fully corroborated by the 
more extensive experience of Colonel Bonham, is that it 
is by means of the powerful hind talon that the deadly 
wound is inflicted. If a grouse, a duck, or a woodcock 
that has been thus suddenly killed by a peregrine be 
examined, it will generally be found that the loins and 
shoulders are deeply scored, the back of the neck much 
torn, and even the skull sometimes penetrated by this 
formidable weapon. Now as the stroke is almost always 
delivered obliquely, that is, in a slanting, downward 
direction from behind, this laceration could not be 
effected by any of the talons of the front toes; nor 
would the severest possible blow from the breast of the 
falcon produce such un effect. Indeed, Colonel Bonham 
had several rare opportunities of witnessing the opera- 
tion distinctly, and his testimony on this point ought to 
be conclusive. On one occasion in particular, when in 
Ireland, a woodcock, after a long chase over an ad- 
joining moor, had taken refuge in a small cover, whither 
it was closely pursued by the hawk—the falconer and 
several assistants following. Colonel Bonham himeelf 





made for a nearer point of the coppice, and had just 
taken up his position under a tree at the side of a ride 
or alley, when he saw the woodcock flying towards him, 
and its enemy close upon it. As the former passed 
within a few yards of the spot where he stood, he per- 
ceived by its laborious flight and open beak that it was 
much exhausted. The next moment down came the 
falcon, and he could see distinetly that the blow was 
delivered by the hind talons. The effect was instan- 
taneously fatal, and precisely such as might have been 
expected from the nature of the weapons that were 
brought into play. The back of the woodcock was 
completely ripped up, and the lower part of its skull 
split open. 

Here is a remarkable instance of the falcon’s 
power of flight : 


When hawking for woodcocks in Rossmore Park, in 
the County of Monaghan, Ireland, with the Hon. 
R. Westenra, a woodcock, after a short chace, “ took the 
air,” closely pursued by the falcoon—the property of the 
latter gentleman—who had her bells and “ varvels” on, 
with the name and address of the owner engraved upon 
them. Ina short time both birds had attained such an 
elevation that it was only by lying down on their backs, 
and placing their hands above their eyes, so as to screen 
them from the rays of the sun, and at the same time 
contract the field of vision, that the spectators could 
keep them within view. At last, just as they had be- 
come almost like specks in the sky, they were observed 
to pass rapidly towards the north-east, under the in- 
fluence of a strong south-west wind; and were soon 
completely out of sight. Some days elapsed without 
any tidings of the truant falcon; but before the week 
had expired, a parcel arrived at Rossmore Park, accom- 
panied by a letter bearing a Scotch postmark. The 
first contained the dead body of the falcon: the latter 
the closing chapter of her history from the hand of her 
destroyer, a farmer who resided within ten miles of 
Aberdeen. He was walking through his grounds when 
his attention was attracted by the appearance of a large 
hawk which had just dashed among his pigeons, and 
was then in the act of carrying one of them off. 
Running into the house he returned presently with a 
loaded gun, and found the robber coolly devouring her 
prey on the top of a wheat-stack. The next moment 
the poor falcon’s wanderings were at an end; but it 
was not until he had seen the bells on her fect that he 
discovered the value of his victim, and upon a more 
careful examination perceived the name and address of 
her owner; and while affording him the only reparation 
in his power by sending him her remains and the 
account of her fate, he unconsciously rendered the story 
worthy of record in a sporting and an ornithological 
point of view; for upon a subsequent comparison of 
dates it was found that she had been shot near Aber- 
deen, on the eastern coast of Scotland, within forty- 
eight hours after she had been flown at the woodcock in 
a central part of the province of Ulster in Ireland. 


Our author, with the indignation of a true 
sportsman, denounces that most cowardly and 
destructive of all forms of poaching — egg 
stealing. He thus describes the 


PHEASANTS NESTS. 

The eggs are usually deposited in rank grass on the 
sides of hedges and ditches, in narrow plantations, or 
in meadows, clover, or corn-fields; and very rarely in 
the heart of great woods or covers, to which localities 
the keeper is generally too apt to eonfine his attention. 
When suddenly disturbed, the hen will sometime rise at 
once, as she would if leaving the nest voluntarily in 
search of food, and thus expose her treasure to the eyes 
of any wandering clown who may have unintentionally 
stumbled on the spot; but more frequently she has 
recourse to artifice, and on the approach of danger 
quietly slips off her eggs, and runs with a noiseless 
pace for a considerable distance before she takes wing. 
On returning to the nest, however, she adopts a different 
manceuyre, and if her only enemies were of that claso 
usually denominated vermin, it would almost invariably 
be attended with success. She continues on the wing 
until she arrives immediately over the nest, and then 
drops at once upon it, thus leaving no beaten track 
through the long grass by which the indefatgable stoat 
or the prowling cat could find a ready clue to her cita- 
del, or which would at once catch the eye of the cunning 
magpie or the hungry crow while sailing over the field 
on a foraging expedition. With the poacher, however, 
the case is different. He has only to secrete himself 
under a tree or, it may be, to sit leisurely on a neigh- 
bouring stile, immediately after feeding time in the 
early morning or in the afternoon, and watch the female 
bird as she returns to the fields in the vicinity of the 
preserves. He fixes his eye on her as she comes 
skimming over the edge and marks the exact spot 
where she drops among the weeds, grass, or clover. If 
this should happen not to be in the middle of the field, 





and if anxious to secure his prize immediately, he walks 
round with apparent unconcern—keeping close to the 
hedge all the time, and never once taking his eyes from 
the spot—until he arrives at the point nearest to the 
nest, and then stepping up quickly, bags the eggs as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. Knox refutes a popular fallacy as to the 
viciousness.and ill-odour of 


THE MARTEN CAT. 

Of the weasel family (mustelide) the marten (martes 
foina), commonly, but erroneously, called the marten 
cat, has been almost exterminated in England. Although 
in former days its depredations among game were of no 
trifling character, yet it is surely to be regretted that 
the species should since have been persecuted down to 
the very verge of extinction. There are many cir- 
cumstances that would appear to favour the toleration, 
if not the preservation, of a limited number in the 
woods of England. The odour that proceeds a 
glandular secretion of this animal, and of the” pine 
marten—probably a variety of the same species—so 
far from being fetid or offensive, is singularly agreeable. 
Mr. Bell says, “the aspect and attitudes of the marten 
are perhaps more elegant than those of any other of 
our native quadrupeds. Endowed with great liveliness 
and activity, its movements are at once rapid and 
gracile. Its limbs are elastic, its body lithe and flexible, 
and it bounds over the ground with equal speed and 
grace. * * * If taken young it is susceptible of 
great docility; and the remarkable elegance of its form, 
the beauty of its fur, and the playfulness of its man- 
ners, render it one of the most pleasing of pets.” 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. . 


Letters on Labour and the Poor in France. 
By the Correspondent of The Morning 
Chronicle. 


Amone the various excellent services which 
The Morning Chronicle is performing to the 
community, in the collection of information 
relating to the condition of the labouring 
classes, it has despatched a party of commis- 
sioners to examine the state of the industrious 
classes on the Continent. From these extremely 
interesting papers we purpose to make occa- 
sional gleanings, for we know of no bovks that 
will present the same information. We select 
the following from the letters of the traveller 
in France. It forms a portion of his descripe 
tion of that remarkable territory known as the 
Landes, which lies between Bordeaux and the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Considerable power is displayed in the fol- 
lowing graphic 








PICTURE OF THE LANDES. 


The surface aspect of the Landes I have already 
sketched. Mere general terms, however, go but a 
small way towards indicating the dreary grandeurs of 
that solemn wilderness. ver all its gloom and barren- 
ness—over all its “blasted heaths” and monotonous 
pine woods, and sodden morasses, and glaring heaps of 
shifting sand—there is a strong and pervading sense of 
loneliness, a grandeur and intensity of desolation, which 
as it were, clothes the land with a sad, solemn poetry 
peculiar to itself. Emerging from black forests of fir, 
the wanderer may find himself upon a plain—flat as a 
billiard table, and apparently boundless as the ocean— 
clad in one unvaried, unbroken robe of dusky heath. 
Sometimes stripes and ridges, or great ragged patches 
of sand glisten in the fervid sunshine; sometimes belts 
of scraggy young fir trees appear rising from the horizon 
on the left, and fading into the horizon on the right. 
Occasionally {a brighter shade of green, with jungles 
of willows and coarse water-weeds, giant rushes, and 
tangled masses of dank vegetation, will tell of the un- 
fathomable swamp beneath. Dark veins of muddy water 
will traverse the flat oozy land—sometimes, perhaps, 
losing themselves in broad shallow lakes—bordered again 
by the endless sandbanks and stretches of shadowy pine. 
The dwellings which dot this dreary landscape are gene- 
rally mere isolated huts, separated sometimes by many 
miles, often by many leagues. Round them the wanderer 
will desery a miserable field or two, planted with a 
stunted crop of rye, millet, or maize. The cottages are 
mouldering heaps of sod and unhewn and unmortared 
stones, clustered round with ragged sheds composed of 
masses of tangled bushes, pine stakes, and broad leaved 
reeds, beneath which cluster, when not seeking their 
forage in the woods, two or three cows, mere skin and 
bone, and a score or two of the most abject-looking 
sheep which ever browsed. Here and there you will 
descry upon the distant plain the shepherd of the flock 
—an uncouth figure, mufiled in dirty sheepskins, 
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crowned by a broad-brimmed steeple hat, mounted 
upon stilts four or five feet high, and slowly stalking 
like a deformed giant across sand and swamp, or leaning 
motionless upon a pole which looks like a third wooden 
leg, passing away the dreary hours in knitting. Pro- 
ceeding through the Landes towards the coast, a long 
chain of lakes and water-courses; running parallel to 
the ocean, breaks their uniformity. The country 
becomes a waste of shallow pools, and of land which is 
parched in summer and submerged in winter. Run- 
ning in devious arms and windings, through moss and 
moor and pine, these “Jakes of the dismal swamp” 
form labyrinths of gulfsand morasses which only the 
most experienced shepherds can safely thread. Here 
and there a village, or rather bourg, will be seen upon 
their banks, half aidden in the pine-woods; and a 
roughly-built fishing-punt or two will be observed, 
rowed or pulled along by the fleece-clad brethren of the 
stilt-walkers. Sometimes—as in the cave of the basin 
of Arcachen, which will be presently described—these 
waters are arms of the sea; and the retreating tide 
leaves scores of square miles of putrid swamp. Some- 
times they are mere collections of surface-drainage, 
accumulating without any means of escape to the 
ocean, and perilous in the extreme to the dwellers on 
their shores. For, forming the extreme line of coast, 
there runs, for near two hundred miles, from the Adour 
to the Garonne—a range of vast hills of white sand— 
as fine as though it had been sifted for an hour-glass. 
Every gale changes the shape of these rolling mountains. 
A strong wind from the land flings millions of tons of 
sand per hour into the sea, to be washed up again by 
the surf, flung on the beach, and in the first Biscay gale 
blown in whirlwinds inland. A winter hurricane from 
the west has filled up with sand square miles of shallow 
lake, overwhelming villages and maize fields. In the 
Lake of Arcachen, the peaked gables of an ancient 
chateau can, it is said, be seen down in the clear depths; 
and not far from the mouth of the Garronne, an 
elegantly traceried tower of Gothic architecture rises 
from the sand. Tradition, said to be well founded, re- 
presents this structure to be the upper part of the spire 
of an ancient church which still lies beneath, over- 
whelmed in the sand. This shifting belt of sandhills 
is from two to three miles broad. Crossing the basin 
of Arcachen, and landing upon a neck of fir-covered 
land, I pushed forward towards the shores of the famous 
bay. A solitary labourer, slicing the pine trees for 
pitch, was the one living thing our party encountered. 
Miles and miles of slippery ground, covered with the 
debris of the branches, were passed, ere we saw, gleam- 
ing ahead, the region of fine sand, and heard—although 
the little breeze which blew was off the shore—the low 
thunder of what. my guide, a fisherman, called the 
“coup de mer”—the breaking surf of the. ocean. 
Presently, passing through a zone of stunted: furze, 
and dry thin-bladed grass, we emerged into.the most 
fearful desert I ever looked upon—a sea of heights and 
hollows, dells and ridges, long slopes and precipitous 
ravines, all of them composed of pure white, hot, drifting 
sand. The labour of walking was excessive. I longed 
for the stilts I had seen in the morning. Every puff of 
breeze sent the sand, like dry pungent powder, into our 
faces, and sometimes we could see it reft from the peaks 
of the ridges and blown like clouds of dust far out into 
the air. All at once my guide“touched my arm, “Voila! 
done, voila! des chevaux sauvages!” It certainly only 
required a breed of wild horses to make the country an 
exact counterpart of Arabia; and I eagerly turned to 
see the steeds of the desert, just succeeding in catch- 
ing a glimpse of a ruck of lean, brown, shaggy ponies, 
disappearing round a hill, in a whirlwind of sand. 


We now present a sketch, no less graphic, of 
THE PEASANT OF THE LANDES, 


The young peasant of the Landes is mounted upon 
stilts almost as soon as he can walk. He is first set 
upon implements a foot or fifteen inches high, but by 
the time he is fourteen he holds his head almost as 
high as his father. One hears marvellous stories of the 
pace at which the Landes. shepherds get over the 
ground—of their being able to keep up with a fleet 
horse, and so forth. Their habitual gait is certainly 
slow and lounging enough, and from what I saw of the 
movements of those who appeared rather more in a 
hurry, I should say that six or seven miles an hour 
would be considered a very good rate of stilt travelling. 
The women use stilts as well as the men, and get along 
quite as fast. The length of the implements in question 
varies, but there are few more than five or five and a 
half feet long, reckoning from the sole of the sabot; 
oecasionally they are made longer by two feet or so— 
generally when they are intended to be used instead of 
a ladder in seeming the higher portions of pine trees. 
A long stick is invariably part of the machinery of 
locomotion. It is, in fact, by means of this baton that 
the shepherd rests, Stretching his legs apart, he leans 
the small of his back against the crutch of his staff, 
and, thus supported, knits drowsily on for hours, his 








eye occasionally wandering over the brown expanse of 
heath, following the motions of his scattered flock. 
When in regular herding costume, the shepherd of the 
Landes appears one uncouth mass of dirty wool. On 
his body he wears a fleece, cut in the fashion of a rude 
paletot, and sometimes flung over one shoulder, like a 
hussar’s jacket. His thighs and legs are defended on 
the outside by cuisses and greaves of the same material. 
On his feet he wears sabots and coarse worsted socks, 
covering only the heels and the instep. His remaining 
clothing generally consists of frayed and tattered 
homespun cloth, and altogether the appearance .of the 
man savours very strongly of that of a fantastitally 
costumed scarecrow. 

So attired then, with a gourd containing some 
wretched piquette, hung across his shoulders, and pro- 
vided with a store of rye bread, baked perhaps three 
weeks before, a few dry sardines, and as many onions or 
cloves of garlic, the Landes shepherd sallies forth into 
the wilderness. He reckons himself a rich man if his 
employer allows him, over and above his food, 60f. a 
year. From the rising to the setting of the sun, he 
never touches the ground, shuddling backwards and 
forwards on his stilts, or leaning against a pine, plying 
the never-pausing knitting needle. Sometimes he 
drives his flock home at eventide—sometimes he 
bivouacs in the wild. Unbuckling his stilts, and pro- 
ducing his flint and steel, he has soon a rousing fire of 
fir branches, and, gathering his sheep skins round him, 
he makes himself comfortable for the night. His main 
plague is the dread of witches and warlocks. He knows 
several old women who, he is well-assured, have dealings 
with the devil. Who was the cause of the fever from 
which his wife had just risen? Who gave him an ague 
which lasted for three months—who sent rot into the 
flock, and killed the cows last summer, when the 
parched earth afforded no grass for their support? Well 
he knows the sorcerer, and were it not for the gens- 
d’armes and M. le Prefet, he would not be long in 
sending a bullet through that cottage window. At all 
events, he takes good care not to sleep near a “ devil’s 
garden.” Many spots so called abound in the Landes. 
They are patches of pure white sand, clear and glisten- 
ing as snow, unbroken by a pebble or a blade of grass, 
showing like bald spots amid the dense black woods of 
pine. There Beelzebub and his servants hold their 
nightly festivals, and the unlucky soil is never tra- 
versed by the wanderer of the wilds between sun-set 
and sun-rise. One item of the supplies brought into 
the woods by the shepherd I forgot to mention. It is 
a greasy old pack of cards. ne and all these men are 
inveterate gamblers. “Their passion for play,” said an 
excellent country curé, to whom I am indebted for a 
great portion of the materials of this communication, 
“is their worst fault. They will gamble away their 
furniture, their clothes, their very stilts; and as sure as 
they play, so sure do they cheat. Any mode of 
obtaining an advantage is reckoned perfectly fair and 
legitimate, and the only thing dreaded is being found 
out, and having to forfeit the fruits of one’s legerde- 
main. When two or three meet, they will pass whole 
days and nights over their cards, playing when it gets 
dark by the light of blazing fir torches.” 
3arring this defect, my informant, who had passed 
his life among the peasants of the Landes, gave them a 
high character for kindness and simple goodness of 
heart. A remarkable feature about them is their pas- 
sionate love for their wild solitary life among the woods, 
sands, and heath. No Swiss ever pined for his moun- 
tains as these men do for their monotonous plains, if by 
any chance they are removed from them. This, how- 
ever, happens but very seldom. ‘They live and die in 
the district where they were born, ignorant and careless 
of all that happens beyond their own lonely bounds. 
France may vibrate with revolution and change—the 
shepherds of the Landes feel no shock, take no heed, 
but pursue the daily life of their ancestors, perfectly 
happy and contented in their ignorance, driving their 
sheep or notching their trees in the wilderness. 


They are superstitions in the extreme, 
and one of their superstitions is sufficiently 
strange: 

A SUPERSTITION OF THE LANDES. 

Among the strange prejudices of the inhabitants of 
this strange district, is the extraordinary idea that cows 
bred and born in the Landes never give milk! There 
are hundreds of square miles of forest and heath afford- 
ing pasturage, and there is a corresponding number as 
cows which have never been milked. As some small 
quantity of the liquid is, however, necessary, there is 
usually every year an importation of cows from Brittany; 
but their offspring, being considered as tainted with the 
curse of the district, are ranked with the old native 
cows, and nobody attempts to milk them. It seems 
perfectly incredible that a puerile superstition like this 
should exist, when the means of practically disproving 
its truth are so obvious. Still, there stands the fact. 





Cows born inthe Landes, of course, give milk like cows 





born out of it; but the proprietors absolutely refuse to 
allow themselves to be persuaded of the fact, althongh 
they would be the first to benefit by it. One of the 
most energetic advocates of the possible improvement of 
the Landes was, some twenty years ago, a worthy clergy- 
man called l'Abbé Vincent. This gentleman used to 
make regular journeys through the country, living 
amongst the people, combating their absurd notions, 
and always bent upon showing practically hew possible 
was the “impossible” of the peasant of the Landes. 
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profiting by their milk, using it, as 1 

the dairy in other countries.” , 3 
“Milk! You are joking, M. PAbbé. The cows of the 

Landes give no milk.” 

“Stuff and nonsense. 
try it.” 

A servant approaches, and proceeds to the operation. 
The milk flows copiously. 

“Well, what do you say to that now?” “Why, I 
didn’t mean exactly absolutely to say that the Landes 
cows don’t produce a drop of milk; but they produce so 
little that it is not worth the trouble of taking.” 

“Ah, I dare say a lot of half-starved brutes don’t 
produce much; but if they were well fed they would 
give double the quantity.” 

“Yes; but what good would it do us if they did?” 
“You would make butter and cheese of it.” 

“We don't like butter and cheese. They are not 
wholesome food. Besides, our fathers did without it, 
and why should’nt we ? We are not better than those 
who came before us.” 

We think our readers will be pleased, after 
these specimens, if we turn occasionally to the 
columns of The Morning Chronicle for some 
passages of equal novelty and interest. 


There's. a cow before us— 








FICTION. 


Merkland. A Story of Scottish Life. By the 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs, 
Margaret Maitland.” In 3 vols, London: 
Colburn. 1851. 


Mrs. Margaret Maitland was one of the most 
remarkable novels of the day, reminding the 
reader forcibly of the best manner of Gatr, 
without the occasional feebleness and wordi- 
ness that so much detracted from his power. 
It was a story of Scottish life, and probably 
the broad Scotch in which most of the dia- 
logues were written might have deterred 
many persons from perusing it; indeed, we 
know that it did so. This new adventure is, 
therefore, more likely to recommend itself to 
an English audience, for it is much less pro- 
vincial in its language, while it is even more 
powerful in its composition, and the story more 
interesting. The popularity of its predecessor 
will certainly be surpassed by Merkland. 

The first quality that strikes the reader on 
the perusal of ‘hese pages is earnestness. The 
authoress writes with her whole soul, not as a 
task, or a duty, or an ambition, but as one who 
must “speak or die "—who has ideas to which 
she must give utterance; who does not look 
beyond the pleasure of setting down her thick- 
coming thoughts upon paper, and in which, 
therefore, there is no trace of an effort to say 
good things or clever things, to appear wise, 
or witty, or poetical, or philosophical. ‘There 
are, profusely scattered, wit and wisdom, 
philosophy and poetry, but they are not 
obtruded, they fall naturally when properly 
demanded by the subject; they are simply said, 
and with an almost unconsciousness of being 
more than commonplaces. An unaffected sim- 
plicity is the charm that has won for the 
authoress of Merkland the reputation she has 
achieved by her first essay, and which will 
be more than confirmed by this new one. 

The characters are very distinctly drawn. 
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with the roundness, and minuteness, and ex- 

pression that indicate the hand of a great 

artist. Parrick Lint, and Marsgory Fat- 

coneR, and Norman Rvtuerrorp, and | 
Liztte ALicr, are not personages we have 
merely read about, but they live in the memory 
as beings whom we have known personally— 
members of the circle of our acquaintances— 
clearly individualized and outlined. 

There seems to have been a design in this | 
novel to make the English people judge less | 
harshly their Presbyterian brethren of the | 
north. It is supposed generally, on this side | 
of the Tweed, that, as the authoress expresses 
it, the Presbyterian temperament is sour, and 
its Calvinism gloomy. In Merkland she has | 
sought to show that household warmth and | 
joyousness are found beneath the rooftrees of 
“those strong pure men whom the intolerant 
world upbraids with the names of bigot, hypo- 
crite and pharisee. One could wish,” she 
adds, “to have this same intolerant world | 
make a tour of these Scotch manses, from 
which it might return, perchance, able to give 
a rational judgment on the doctrine and orders 
of Christ’s Holy Gospel, as we have held it in 
Scotland from the days of our fathers until 
now; at least might have its evil speaking 
hushed into silence before the devout might | 
which labours for the hire, not of silver and 
gold, but of saved souls, and the sunny godli- 
ness which is loftiest gain.” 

Another characteristic of this novel is ¢ender- 
ness. We find heart everywhere; the gentle 
rather than the passionate emotions are pre- 
ferred, and they who have tried can tell how 
much more difficult is the portraiture of the 
former. Hence it is a tale that rather subdues 
and soothes than excites—like a low, sweet, 
earnest melody, lulling the mind to a state of 
quiet satisfaction, in which it is awake to a 
sense of pleasure, but asleep to consciousness 
of pain. For the same !reason it is a richt 
wholesome book, its tendencies and its teachings 
all helping the cause of religion and virtue. — 

The style of the composition is, as we have | 
said, marked by simplicity. There is no waste | 
of words. What she desires to tell, the 
authoress says in unstudied language, in the | 
phrase that offers itself to the lips.as the 
thought is conceived in the mind, and in which, | 


Each stands out upon the canvass, life-like, | 
| 
| 


according to Souruey, lies the secret of good | 
writing. The moment we begin to study | 
expression, we become affected or pedantic ; | 
the effort cannot be concealed from the reader, 

in whom it produces a sense of insincerity, and | 
it may be added, as a practical result, that it | 
is very rarely indeed that any improvement is 
so made even in the composition, as a work of 
art, for it usually happens that the new phrase | 
is out of keeping with its context. There is | 
but one rule for writing well. Be sure that | 
your ideas are distinct and defined; think | 
clearly and logically, and leave the language | 
to take care of itself. It may be affirmed 
universally that a confused and cloudy style is | 
the consequence of confused and cloudy ideas. 

The authoress of Merkland is, however, 
remarkably clear. She paints in words, 
Scenes, places, and persons are brought before | 
us with the minute truth of a daguerreotype 
picture, and the added charm of colour and 
expression. 

Her greatest fault is a tendency to prosiness 
in her dialogues. Her personages discourse 
too much. In real life people do not talk a | 
whole page of print in one sentence. Dialogue | 
is almost always a rapid interchange of words. 
The dramatists know this and avoid lone 
speeches, except in soliloquy. If they did not 
so, their audiences would continually detect 
the want of nature in the scene, to say nothing | 
of its dullness. This fault is, however, so | 
easily cured that we thus particularly invite 
to it the consideration of the authoress, in 
hope that it may be avoided in her future con- 
tributions to the library of fiction. 

We can afford only one specimen of the | 
manner of this novel, and we take the powerful | 
description of 


| sick-bed; 


| uj on his forehead, 


| so long. 


| whelmed his nature. 





THE DEATH OF PATRICK LILLIE. 


He sat up in his bed; his excitement giving nervous 
strength to his wasted frame; as he rose he saw Anne 
for the first time—she stcod awed and wondering by 
the door. The unhappy man threw himself back upon 
his pillow, covering his face. 

“Send her away. Do you want to kill me—do you 
want to betray me, Christian, send her away.” 

Christian Lillie made a motion with her hand, and 
Anne withdrew. Most strange and sad and terrible 


| was this scene; this unhappy sufferer enduring in those 


agonies so intense a retribution—eager to do justice on 


| his death-bed, and yet shrinking from the sight of her 


who might bring that justice speedily upon him—her, 
the sister of the injured Norman, who would not have 





| inflicted another pang upon the man for whom her 


generous brother had sacrificed her all. She did not 
see Christian again that day; during all its long, weary, 
sunny hours, Christian remained constantly by that 
through the shorter watches of the balmy 
and tranquil night her vigil continued; those melan- 
choly, wistful eyes never closed to slumber; that gaunt, 
attenuated frame sought neither rest nor nourishment; 
the agony of eighteen years had come to a climax; the 
heroic work of all his desolate lifetime was drawing to 
an end. 

Anne did not leave the house till late that evening; 
she could hear the sound of voices in the sick chamber, 
and Christian’s slow step sometimes traversing it, when 
she went away. In the morning she returned early. 
Christian was in her own room, as Anne could hear, 
while she sat in the apartment below—sometimes 
pacing it slow and heavily, as was her wont, and some- 
times with the agitated quick step which she had heard 
before during the short time in which she witnessed 
Christian Lillie’s supplications. Her patient was for 
the time asleep. She was there, not resting or seeking 
rest, absorbed in the unutterable earnestness of her 
pleadings, wrestling with God for a blessing. 

The day glided on, so slow, so wearily, with but the 
drowsy, ripples of the sea, the steady, cold, immovable 
beating of that strange pulse of time, whose sound 
fatigues the anxious ear so miserably, and the irregular, 
agitated throbs of her own heart, to fill its languid 
lingering hours, that Anne sickened when she looked 
abroad upon its cloudless radiance. Then those looks 
of Patrick Lillie’s fascinated while they irked and 
pained her--the pensive, coutemplative tune—the 
microscopic, inward-looking eye—the atmosphere of 
monastic quietude and meditative death! She was in 
no mood for studying character, yet she felt how 
strangely constituted the spirit must have been which 
found its daily aliment in these. 

Had he done that deed and yet was he not guilty? 
Did he stand in the position of the manslayer, for whom 
God’s stern law of olden vengeance, in one of those 


| equitable shadings of mercy, which mark the un- 


changing unity of our Gospel Lord and Saviour, 
ordained through ancient Palestine, the saved cities of 
refuge? Had he shed his blood unawares? Was it 
possible that he could be uncertain of himself?—that 
he could have forgotten those momentous circumstances ? 
or had his long-diseased brooding over them made 
imagivation and fact stand in his remembrance side by 
side? At last, the weary day declined. Christian 
Lillie came to her at sunset, and with few words, bade 
her follow to the sick room again. Anne obeyed. It 
was very near now, that awful peace of Death. The 
emaciated face was sharp and fixed—the stamp was 
A little time now, and all earthly 


agony would be over for him. But there was a tranquil 


| Sais EP 
| shadow on his face, and the large caverns of Christian’s 


eyes were full of dew, which did not fall, but yet had 
risen to refresh the burning lids which had kept watch 
The manuscript was upon the table still— 
the thin arm lay quietly on the coverlet. A slight 
shudder passed across his frame as Anne entered; an 
involuntary thrill of that coward fear which had over- 
Then. he turned his eyes upon 
her with a steadfast, melancholy, lingering look, failing 
sometimes tor a moment as the slow bluod crept, coldly 
to his heart in another pang of terror; but renewed 
again—a sorrowful look of lingering, clinging tender- 
ness, as though he saw in her face the shadow of 
another—the generous glance of one dearly beloved 
long ago, who had given up name, and health, and 
honour for his sake. 

“Christian,” he said, “Christian, it comes. I feel 
that I am entering the dark valley. What I have to 
do, let me do quickly. Raise me up.” She lifted him in 
her arms—in her strong devotion she might have borne 
a threefold weight—the dying man was like an infant 
in her hands. He took the pen she offered him into 
his unsteady fingers, and begun, in feeble characters, to 
trace his name at the bottom of the manuscript. While 


| he did so, he murmured broken words. 


“Tam guilty, I am guilty! I only. Lord, thou 
knowest who has saved me! Only his tenderness, like 


| thine—only his gracious heart, thy true follower, has 


screened me, a miserable sinner, from the doom of the 
slayer! It is I only; my Lord, thou knowest it is I!” 

He had signed his name. Christian laid him back 
tenderly upon the pillow. With a firm hand she placed 
her own signature at the side of the document, and 
then gave the pen to Anne. The sister of the man who 
had done the deed, and the sister of him who had suf- 
fered for it—it was meet their names should stand 
together. Anne added hers. She could form some 
idea of what this paper was. She signed it as a wit- 
ness. ‘The words of the dying man run on—a feeble 
murmuring stream, “ Christian! he is alive—he,is safe! 
No evil has come upon them! Tell me again—tell me 
again! They do not curse me—they forgive the 
miserable man who has made them exiles? It is over 
now, Christian. All your anguish—all your vigils; 
their disgrace and banishment, it is over now, God 
knows, who has besetted me with his mercy and his 
light, why this desolation has fallen upon you all for 
my sin. I have been a coward. Christian, Christian! 
when they are home in their joyous household—when 
they have forgotten all their grief and dishonour, when 
they are tranquil and at rest—they will never name 
my name; my memory will be a thing of shame and 
fear: they will shrink from me in my grave.” The 
thin hands met in silent appeal. There was a wistful, 
deprecating glance thrown upon Anne and Christian. 

“ Patrick,” said Christian, “can we even shrink from 
you, who have been willing, for your sake, to endure 
the hardest calamity that could be thrown upon man? 
Can they forget your name, who have lost their own for 
your sake, and never murmured? Patrick! look upon 
his sister. She has come tous in our sorest trouble; 
she has clung to us with her tenderest service, as if we 
had blessed him and not blighted. Take your comfort 
from her. As for me, my labour is over. I will live 
to see Marion. I must, if it be the Lord’s will; but 
for forgetfulness, or shame, or shrinking, ye never 
thought of me!” 

Anne stood by the bedside. The eyes of the dying 
man, so intensely fine, and strangely clear, were shining 
wistfully upon her. She could not find words to speak 
to him. “Mind them of me,” said Patrick Lillie, 
faintly, “ Tell them, that if they have suffered pain for 
me, they never can know what agony, bitterer than 
death, I have endured within this desolate house. Bid 
them mind me as I was, in yon bright, far away time, 
that 1 have been dwelling in again this day. Tell 
them, the Lord has given me back my hope, that he 
gave me first in my youth. Tell them I am in His 
hands, who never loses the feeblest of his flock. Tell 
them "—he was exhausted—the breath came in painful 

Sps. 

“Do not fear,” said Anne, gently, “we will remember 
you in all tenderness, with sorrow and with reverence. 
I will answer for Norman.” 

“For Norman!” said the dying man. “ All bless- 
ings on the name that I have not dared to name for 
years! The blessing of my God upon him, who has 
been separated from his brethren. Norman, Marion! 
They have suffered in exile and in grief forme. Tell 
them, that with my last breath, I bade God bless them 
—God bless them! They have done as my Lord did— 
they have suffered for the guilty— and he will acknow- 
ledge his own.” 

There was a pause. His breath came painfully. 
The hectic on his cheek flushed deeper. Christian 
made a gesture with her hand to Anne, dismissing her. 
He saw it. “Stay,” he said, “stay—my work is not 
yet done. Christian hear me; when I have said this I 
will take my journey in peace. My eyes are clear now. 
I dare look back to that terrible time. I did it wna- 
wares. The blood on my hands was not wilfully shed; 
ye hear me, ye trust me, Christian! I had that deadly 
weapon in my hand; my mind was far away as it often 
was. I was thinking of the two, and of their bright 
lot; my eye caught something dark among the trees, I 
thought it was a bird. Christian, it was the head of 
Arthur Aytoun, the man that I was hating in my heart! 
I came home; my soul was blinded within me. I was 
as innocent of wish to harm him as was the water at 
my feet; but yet in my utmost heart long before, I had 
been angry with my brother! My soul was blind; now 
I see, for the Lord has visited me with His mercy. 
You know all now. I have sinned; but I did this una- 
wares, and into His city of refuge, my Lord, has re- 
ceived my soul.” 

The shadows were gathering—darker, closer—the 
face becoming deadly white. His breath came with 
less painful effort, but the end was at hand. He made 
a sign which Christian knew. She lifted a Bible and 
began to read. Anne stood behind in silent awe, as the 
low voice rose through that dim room, whose occupant 
stood upon the cternal brink so near an unseen world. 
“There is, therefore, now no condemnation.” Wondrous 
words! spanning all this chaos of human sin and feeble- 
ness with their heavenward bridge of strong security. 

Christian read on calmly, solemnly, while the slow 





life ebbed wave by wave. She had reached the end. 
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Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
retribution, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us. 
For ”—- 

She was stayed by the outstretching of that worn 
and wasted hand. <A strange shrill voice, unnaturally 
clear, took up the words: “Tam persuaded that neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” 

Christian sprang forward to support him, he needed 
no support. In the might of that one certain thing of 
which he was at last persuaded, the spirit of Patrick 
Lillie had ascended into his Saviour’s heaven. 

A pale, feeble, worn-out garment, over which no 
longer the fluctuating fever of a wavering mind should 
sweep and burn—a fair, cold face, whose gentle features 
could answer no longer to the thousand changes of that 
delicate and tremulous soul, Christian laid back upon 
the pillow—no longer restless, or ill at ease, or fearful, 
but sleeping peaceful sleep—tranquil and calm at last! 








Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. By 
Exuis and Acton Bert, A new edition, 
with a Biographical Notice of the Authors, a 
Selection from their Literary Remains, and a 
Preface. By Currer Betz, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Ar length the veil has been drawn aside that 

shrouded the mystery of the relationship of 

the Bets. Many were the conjectures afloat. 

Some said they were not of kin at all: others 

that they were “three gentlemen at once,” 

like Cersnerus—Currer Be xt, the author of 

Jane Eyre, being the same under different 

names, that works of youth might not jeopardise 

the fame of maturer years, Now the authoress 
of Jane Eyre has voluntarily revealed the 
secret. Exits, Acron, and Curgrer Berxu 
were three sisters, of whom the two former, 
alas! have died prematurely of consumption, 
and in a sisterly desire to vindicate their fame, 
the greatest of them, and the survivor, has 
come forward, under her name of CurRER 

Bex, to give an account of their history, 

which, as forming a part of the Literary His- 

tory of the time, deserves a place in the 

Literary Journal of London, and therefore we 

shall present it almost entire, as it appears in 

the preface to the novel before us. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOKS OF THE THREE 
BELLS. 


About five years ago, my two sisters and myself, 
after a somewhat prolonged period of separation, found 
ourselves reunited, and at home. Resident in a remote 
district where education had made little progress, and 
where, consequently, there was no inducement to seck 
Social intercourse beyond our own domestic circle, we 
were wholly dependent on ourselves and each other, on 
books and study, for the enjoyments and occupations of 
life. The highest stimulus, as well as the liveliest 
pleasure we had known from childhood upwards, lay in 
attempts at literary composition; formerly we used to 
show each other what we wrote, but of late years this 
habit of communication and consultation had been dis- 
continued; hence it ensued, that we were mutually 
ignorant of the progress we might respectively have 
made. 

One day, in the autumn of 1845, I accidentally 
lighted on a MS. volume of verse ir. my sister Emily's 
handwriting. Of course, I was not surprised, knowing 
that she could and did write verse: I looked it over, 
and something more than surprise seized me,—a deep 
conviction that these were not common effusions, nor at 
all like the poetry women generally write. I thought 
them condensed and terse, vigorous and genuine. To 
my ear, they had also a peculiar music—wild, melan- 
choly, and elevating. 

My sister Emily was not a person of demonstrative 
character, nor one, on the recesses of whose mind and 
feelings, even those nearest and dearest to her could, 
with impunity, intrude unlicensed; it took hours to 
reconcile her to the discovery I had made, and days 
to persuade her that such poems merited pnblication. 
I knew, however, that a mind like hers could not be 
Without some latent spark of honourable ambition, and 
refused to be discouraged in my attempts to fan that 
spark to flame. 

Meantime, my younger sister quietly produced some 


of her own compositions, intimating that since Emily's 
had given me pleasure, I might like to look at hers. | 





justice. 











I could not but be a partial judge, yet I thought that | The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton Bell, had 


these verses too had a sweet sincere pathos of their own. | 
We had very early cherished the dream of one day 


becoming authors. This dream, never relinquished even | 


when distance divided and absorbing tasks occupied us, 


now suddenly acquired strength and consistency: it 
took the character of a resolye. We agreed to arran 

a small selection of our poems, and, if possible, 
printed. 





cet them 
Averse to personal publicity, we veiled our | 


own names under those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton | 


Bell; the ambiguous choice being dictated by a sort 


of conscientious scruple at assuming Christian names | 


positively masculine, while we did not like to decl 
ourselves women, because—without at that time sus- 
pecting that our mode of writing and thinking was not 
what is called “ feminine ”—we had a vague impression 
that authoresses are liable to be looked on with preju- 
dice; we had noticed how critics sometimes use for 
their chastisement the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward, a flattery, which is not true praise. 

The bringing out of our little book was hard work. 
As was to be expected, neither we nor our poems were 
at all wanted; but for this we had been prepared at 
the outset; though inexperienced ourselves, we had 
read the experience of others. The great puzzle lay in 
the difficulty of getting answers of any kind from the 
publishers to whom we applied. Being greatly harassed 
by this obstacle, I ventured to apply to the Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, for a word of advice; they 
may have forgotten the circumstance, but J have not, 
for from them I received a brief and business-like, but 





civil and sensible reply, on which we acted, and at last | © 


made a way. 

The book was printed: it is scarcely known, and all 
of it that merits to be known are the poems of Ellis 
Bell. The fixed conviction I held, and hold, of thi 
worth of these poems has not indeed received the con- 
firmation of much favourable criticism; but I must 
retain it notwithstanding. 

Ill-success failed to crush us: the mere effort to sue- 
ceed had given a wonderful zest to existence; it must 
be pursued. We each set to work on a prose tale: 
Ellis Bell produced Wuthering Heights, Acton Bell 
Agnes Grey, and Currer Bell also wrote a narrative in 
one volume. These MSS. were perseveringly obtruded 
upon various publishers for the space of a year and a 
half; usually, their fate was an ignominious aud abrupt 
dismissal. 

At last Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey were 
accepted on terms somewhat impoverishing to the two 
authors; Currer Bell’s book found acceptance nowher 
nor any acknowledgment of merit, so that something 
like the chill of despair began to invade his heart. As 





a forlorn hope, he tried one publishing house more— | by 
Ere long, in a much shorter | 


Messrs. Smith and Elder. 
space than that on which experience had taught him to 
ealculate—there came a letter, which he opened in the 
dreary expectation of finding two hard hopeless lines, 
intimating “that Messrs. Smith and Elder were not 





disposed to publish the MS.,” and, instead, he took out | 


of the envelope a letter of two pages. He read it 
trembling. It declined, indeed, to publish that tale, for 
business reasons, but it discussed its merits and demerits 
so courteously, so considerately, in a spirit so rational, 
with a discrimination so enlightened, that this very 
refusal cheered the author better than a vulgarly 

expressed acceptance would have done. It was added 
that a work in three volumes would meet with careful 
attention. 

I was then just completing Jane Eyre, at which I had 
been working while the one volume tale was plodding 
its weary round in London: in three weeks I sent it off; 
friendly and skilful hands took it in. This was in tl 
commencement of September, 1847; it came out before 
the close of October following, while Wuthering Heights 
and Agnes Grey, my sisters’ works, which had 
been in the press for months, still lingered under a dif- 
ferent management. 

They appeared at last. I 
The immature but very real powers revealed 
in Wuthering Heights were scarcely recognised; its 
import and nature were misunderstood; the identity of 
its author was misrepresented; it was said that this 
was an earlier and ruder attempt of the san 
had produced Jane Eyre. Unjust and grievous err 
We laughed at it at first, but I deeply 
Hence, I fear, arose a prejudice against the book. That 
writer who could attempt to palm off an inferi nd 
immature production under cover of one suc 
effort, must indeed be unduly eager after the secon 
and sordid result of authorship, and pitiab|) 
to its true and honourable meed. If reviewers and 
public truly believed this, no wonder that they looked 
darkly on the cheat. 

Yet I must not be understood to make these things 
subject for reproach or complaint; I dare not do so; 
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respect for my sister's memory forbids me. By her 
any such querulous manifestation would have been 
regarded as an unworthy and offensive weakness. 


| presumptuously wrong, Sh 


| the same path with slower 


| witnessed their ef 









likewise unfavourable reception. At this I cannot 
The choice of subject was an entire mistake. 


Nothing less congruous with the writer’s nature could 
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wonder. 


motives which dictated this choice 
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led such reasonings 


ters, incidents, and situations.) as a war 
She hated her work, but would pursue it. 
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soned with on the subject, she reg: 
as a temptation to self-indulgence. She must be honest; 
she must not varnish, soften, or conceal. This well- 
meant resolution brought on her misconstruction and 
some abuse, which she bore, as it + her custom to 
mild, steady 
patience. She was a very sincere and practical Chris- 
tian, but the tinge of religious melancholy communi- 


cated a sad shade to her brief, blameless life. 











bear whatever was unpleasant, with 








Neither Ellis nor Acton allowed herself for one 
moment to sink under want of encouragement; energy 
nerved the one, and endurance upheld the other. They 
were both prepared to try again; I would fain think 
that hope and the sense of power was yet strong within 
them. jut a gr 
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it change approached: affliction came 
which to anticipate is dread; to look back 
1, grief. In the very heat and burden of the day, the 
labourers failed over their work. 
My sister Emily t declined. The details of her 
uded in my memory; but to dwell 
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power. 
task that lay before her, and she did not 


ingered over any 
linger now. 


She sank rapidly. She made haste to leave us. Yet, 












hile ished, mentally, she grew 
stronger t known he Day by day, 
when I sa ront she met suffering, I 
looked on her iish of wonder and love. I 
have seen but, indeed, I have never 


seen her paralle ything. Stronger than a man, 
than a child, her nature stood alone. The awful 
point was, that, while full of ruth for others, on herself 
she had no pity; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; 
from the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded 
same service was exacted as they had rendered 
in health. ‘lo stand by and witness this, and not dare 
te, Was a pain no words can render, 


simpler 








eyes, 


to remo! 
Two cruel months of hope and fear passed painfully 
1 the day came at last when the terrors and pains 
of death were to be undergone by this treasure, which 
and dearer to our hearts as it wasted 
Yowards the decline of that day, we 
* Emily but her mortal remains as con- 
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that equalled the other’s fortitude. I have said that 
she was religious, and it was by leaning on those Chris- 
tian doctrines in which she firmly believed, that she 
found sn through her most painful journey. I 
i n her Jatest hour and greatest 
timony to the calm triumph 
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\ 1 fail to defend her most manifest rights, to 
( 1] t legitimate advantage. An interpreter 
it always to have stood between her and the world. 
Her will was not very flexible, and it generally opposed 


r interest. Her temper was magnanimous, but warm 





n; her spirit altogether unbending. 
Amne’s character was milder and more subdued; she 
wal er, the fire, the originality of her sister, 
but was ll-endowed with quiet virtues of her own. 
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This new edition of Wuthering Heights will 
be read by thousands by whom, on its original 
appearance, it was passed unnoticed. It does, 
indeed, deserve much of the commendation 
bestowed upon it by the sister of the authoress. 
It is a wild, strange book, thoroughly original, 
and indicating a genius which, with more cul- 
tivation, would have commanded a high place 
in the ranks of fiction. “It was,” says the 
preface, “hewn in a wild workshop, with 
simple tools, out of homely materials. The 
statuary found a granite block on a solitary 
moor: gazing thereon, he saw how from the 
crag might be elicited a head, savage, swart, 
sinister; a form moulded with at least one 
element of grandeur—power. He wrought 
with a rude chisel, and from no model but the 
vision of his meditations. With time and 
labour, the crag took human shape; and there 
it stands colossal, dark, and frowning, half 
statue, half rock: in the former sense, terrible 
and goblin-like ; in the latter, almost beautiful, 
for its colouring is of mellow grey, and moor- 
land moss clothes it; and heath, with its 
blooming bells and balmy fragrance, grows 
faithfully close to the giant’s foot.” This is a 
poetical but true description of the character 
of Wuthering Heights 

Currer Bex says that their joint volume of 
poetry fell still-born from the press. Not quite 
so. Tur Critic, at least, recognised its merits, 
and gave to it a long commendatory notice, 
with copious extracts, and even returned to it 
a second time, so much of genius did we see in 
its pages; and it is gratifying to us now to find 
that we were not mistaken in our estimate of 
the capacities of the writers. Many of those 
poems are reprinted in this volume. 








Eastbury: a Tale. By Anne Marta Drvry, 
Authoress of “Friends and Fortune.” London : 
Pickering. 1851. 

To describe the trials and troubles of a country clergy- 

man firmly resolved to do his duty, appears to be the 

primary object of this story. The scene is laid in the 
village of Eastbury, composed of the usual materials of 

a remote parish, the noble proprietor and his household, 

the rector and his family, a few farmers and a peasantry 

ignorant in the extreme, given to drink, and holding 
every endeavour to improve them an impertinent intru- 

This, however, is rather accessary to the plot, 

which turns upon the lovings and hatings of the aristo- 

cratic regions, and probably in them will the interest of 
most readers centre. To us, nauseated with the sayings 

and doings of lords and countesses, as caricatured in a 

hundred novels every year, the other portions of this 

story are far more pleasing, in which we are introduced 
to the real people of the parish, and watch with a per- 
sonal interest the results of the persevering endeavours 
of the good rector to raise them in the social scale, and 
implant, first, some respect for the observances of reli- 
gion, and then some notions of religion itself. All this 
is sensible, practical, and to the purpose, and as it is 
extremely well told, it gives to Eastbury a value which 
seldom belongs to tales in a single volume. When 
Mrs. Drury describes what she has seen and known, 
she writes with power and effect; when she attempts 
the ideal, she fails. Let her leave lords and ladies alone 
for the future, and confine herself to her own circle, 
which will supply more original materials for portrai- 
ture than with the utmost diligence she could exhaust. 

Upon the whole we have been interested and pleased 

with the perusal of this volume. It has promise in it. 


sion. 





Letters from Palmyra. By the Rev. W. Ware. 
Routledge. 

THEsE letters made a great stir when they first ap- 
peared, not only on account of the familiar knowledge 
of ancient history which they displayed, but for a 
certain elevation of style in the composition, and unlike 
most attempts to revive in fiction the manners of the 
ancients, an ingenious plot sustains the reader's interest 
throughout. It appears now in Mr, RovTLeDGe's 








cheap Popular Library, so that all who have not yet 
enjoyed its perusal should now do so. They who read 
it will be glad of such an opportunity to possess it. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A Day at Tivoli: with other Verses. By 
Joun Kenyon. London: Longman, Brown 
and Co. 

Tuese poems are evidently the production of 

a connoisseur—a scholar and aman of epi- 

eurean tastes. The author has not experienced 

that nursing which Sue.vey says a poet should 
have, namely, to be 
Cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


On the contrary, he describes pleasant scenes 
and pleasant things in a very pleasant manner. 
He is neither melancholy, ill-tempered, nor 
unfortunate. Except against intolerance, he 
scarcely grumbles at anything; a somewhat 
strange circumstance considering that he is an 
Englishman. But who would not forget the 
cloudy atmosphere which induces all gloomy 
thoughts,while enjoying A Day at Tivoli; and 
such is the theme of our author. Not in the 
pseudo-melancholie tone of the self-exiled 
Byron does he bid adieu to his native shores ; 
but watching the receding cliffs of Dover, he 
says : 

Fair blows the breeze—depart—depart, 

And tread with me th’ Italian shore, 

And feed thy soul with glorious art, 

And drink again of classic lore. 

Nor sometimes shalt thou deem it wrong, 

When not in mood too gravely wise, 

At idle length to lie along, 

And quaff a bliss from bluest skies. 


It is not the verse-generating memories of 
the past which excite Mr, Kenyon’s muse, but 
rather the effulgent glories of the sunny present 
—the actual reality which surrounds him and 
enthrals his senses ; the bright blue of sea and 
sky; the jocund land of vines, and the warm 
air of summer. And thus he speaks of Italy : 


Oh Italy! if fallen (as some delight 
To say thou art), yet fallen from what vast height ? 
Oh Italy, thou land of memories dear, 
Yet not for these alone we prize thee here ; 
But gladly take thee with acceptive heart, 
Not for thy “ hast been,” but for what thou art. 
For who that knows thy seas of brightest wave, 
Their shelving shores or rocky steeps that lave; 
Thy lakes, ’mid mountains laid in soft blue length, 
Like Beauty, guarded at the feet of Strength. 
Thy landscape, seen at morn or evening hour, 
Town—village—cresting chapel, arch, or tower ; 
Rich art—rich nature--each on each that press, 
Till the sense aches with very loveliness: 
Thy corn with fruitage mixed ; thy realmns of vine 
For ever beauteous, if they droop or twine : 
Thy balmiest clime which daily tasks can leaven 
With bliss from out the common air of heaven, 
Man’s natural bearing ; woman’s easy grace 
From very rags, in gesture and in face ; 
Thy dark-eyed childhood’s ever ready smile 
Of playful innocence or playful wile ; 
Or knows thy human nature's better part— 
Swift thought, swift feeling, and the kindly heart: 
And knows beside, what thousand pulses beat 
To win thy glories back, with gencrous heat ; 
Who but for thee must fervent vows forecast, 
And hope thy future, while he dreams thy past. 
Our limits only permit us to give a few ex- 
tracts from a weil-conceived and sweetly 
expressed poem: 
THE GREEK WIFE. 

I love thee best, old Ocean, when 

Thy waters flow all ripplingly ; 

And quiet lake, in inland glen, 

Might seem well nigh a type of thee; 

And when long-lingering lights of eve, 

Float o’er thy waves that hardly heave. 

And anchor’d vossels seen afar, 

Athwart the bay, with slanting shroud, 

Ani crossing line of rope and spar, 

Hang pictured on the yellow cloud ; 

While silence, from the placid shore, 

May count each pulse of distant oar. 

And spirit airs, forso they seem, 

Are whispering of some far-off land. 

For then doth fancy love to dream 

Along thy visionary strand ; 

And winneth tender thoughts from thee, 

Perchance too tender, gentle sea. 

No mother home is world of ours, 

For dreamy tenderness alone ; 

But a rude school, and sturdier powers 

That shrink not from the shock—the groan ; 

And hearts heroical and free 

Are thy stern teaching, stormy sea. 

Hence—from this shore we love to view, 

Yet with no meanly, safe delight, 

Yon chafing surge of inky hue, 

Whose foams, all ominously white, 

As the white shroudings of the grave 

Curl o’er the black and greedy wave. 





And now, beneath the darken’d sky, 

By lightning flashes shown more dark, 
Watch silently, with eager eye, 

All wildly tost that Grecian bark, 

Whose stoutest hand scarce holds the helm, 
*Mid whirling waves that rush to whelm. 


Bold must be the poet who ventures to 
touch on such unpoetic subjects as railways and 
steam-packets. Mr, Kenyon has felt the con- 
venience of these modes of transit, and rightly 
deems it something worthy of poetic laudation 
to be whirled through the air at sixty miles 
an hour. If the express train had only been an 
antedilvian production—a sort of mechanical 
mammoth, it would have been the theme of all 
the poets since the flood. But poetry sets 
itself against the utilitarianism of the present, 
choosing rather to exhume the dead things of 
the past. There is much classic imagery, 
united to powerful description, in the follow- 
ing lines on 

STEAM TRAVEL. 


Did Venus win from Vulcan, mighty power, 

That thou should’st strain a day within an hour;? 
And lend her thy twin spirits’ force and speed. 

To break down distance for some gentle meed ; 

And did Minerva join Cythera’s prayer ? 

Or bribe thee with some gift of science rare 

For her young sages ; or of state or law, 

Within vacation half a world to draw ? 

And (not as when of old men plodded slow 

** To Pyrenean, or the river Po.”) 

Fling forth each acolyte as suits him best, 

To Moslem East, or Transatlantic West ? 

Then snatch the senator, o’er land and main, 

Home to his voters and the ** house” again ? 

Or from his poetry and picturesque, 

Whirl back the future chancellor to his desk ? 

The fire-wheeled bark would pass. Shame saith her ‘nay’’ 
With blustering throat ; yet lo! she bursts away. 
In vain around her curl the landward seas ; 

In vain, to stop her, strains the landward breeze. 
Not like yon white-winged loiterers, taken aback 
By the fierce blast, and foiled of skilful tack ; 

At anchor tossing still, with close-reefed sail, 

Sick of delay, yet bondsmen of the gale. 

She, in mad surf, though forced awhile to reel, 

And heave and dive, from bowsprit down to keel, 
Asserts full soon, her self-selected course, 

And conquers wind and wave by inner force : 

And while swift smoke, as from voleano’s mouth 
(Such Pliny saw), is hurried north or south 

By the head wind: (the swiftlier driven back. 

‘the more to show what power would thwart her track.) 
She leaving coast and bay far, far, behind, 

As all contemptuous of that bullying wind; 

And fluttering round to unresisting spray, 

Each coming wave that would contest her way. 
Unoared, uncanvassed, marches on until 

Instinct almost she seems with human will ; 

Like some strong mind that, shipped on Fortune’s bark, 
Holds onward still, unflinching to the mark ; 

And loves, or so might seem, to breast and urge 
Through life’s worst seas, and scoffs at wind and surge. 
But now her prow hath touched the foreign strand, 
And harnessed, lo! the iron coursers stand 

Fire hoofed, with fuming nostril ; us to bear, 

Swift as swift arrow, through the whistling air. 

We mount the car; and what our course may stay— 
Strength—victory--companions of our way ? 
On--on—we rush: a hundred leagues forecast, 
And lo! a hundred leagues already past : 
On—on—we rush; a hundred pictures tost 

On the quick eye—right —left—and yet not lost, 
For as the eagle, fastest when he flies, 

Battle or prey, the things he loves descries, 

So the brief pictures rise ; as sudden caught 

By rapid eye for yet more rapid thought. 


C. A. H. C. 








Death’s Jest Book; or, the Fool’s Tragedy. 
London: Pickering. 1850. 


Tur posthumous work of a man scarcely known 
to the public as an author, but reputed a true 
poet among poets and some select readers, 
Death's Jest Book, possesses a peculiar interest. 
We must seek here an explanation for the one, 
and a justification for the other; and shall find 
both. 

We had never been able fully to enter into 
the esteem in which Mr. Beppogs’s drama, The 
Bride’s Tragedy, was held, or to understand 
why so much was expected of its author by 
those best in a position to know the man, and 
to judge the poet. We now recognise how 
rich was the material for hope; how well- 
founded the perception of large and original 
capabilities ; how easy for personal knowledge 
to account for defects of performance without 
mistrusting the power to perform. That the 
faculties acknowledged of Mr. BEppoEs were 
in him to the fullest extent asserted, and even 
more, there is no doubt; and this leads us to 
inquire why they were so seldom displayed, 
and known within so restricted a circle? 

There is one sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion, present at once, before passing on to a 
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consideration of his special defects and singu- 
larities—he did not walk with his age. Poetry 
has ceased to be merely descriptive or picto- 
rial—it has become representative. The 
public is not content with hearing what the 
poet has imagined; they must know what 
peculiar qualities of mind have induced him to 
adopt this treatment, and not another; must 
have matter for speculating as to what events 
or influences of his life he has desired to 
shadow forth. They must guess why his 
thought has arrayed itself thus to their eyes, 
and see the motions of the loom which wove 
the robe: 
Tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know. 

It is said by not a few that the bold trench- 
ant natures of the past, with their promptness 
and energy, are scarcely to be found in the 
ae ge and that, as we advance in know- 
edge, we recede in what, more than anything 
acquired from without, stamps the man. Per- 
haps the self-presentment of our authors, and 
the public want which it subserves and fosters, 
may be traced to this. The one cannot be to 
himself, but must explain to an audience, and 
gain confirmation from them ; while they wait 
upon his words to understand him, and study 
the dreams of his life—yet have realities of 
their own unevolved. ‘That there is a keen 
sense in this of moral responsibility, may, never- 
theless, be allowed: but it is a system fatal to 
dramatic art, and, we make no question, one 
of the causes why so few works of a high class 
are produced meeting the exigencies of the 
stage. 

Mr. Bepposs had no tendency to this. His 
personality was, indeed, strong, like every true 
poet’s; but its exhibition is unconscious, In 
Death’s Jest Book, the characters and actions 
are more than singular, they are eccentric ; 
and, as such, deeply marked as the conceptions 
of an individual mind. They would not be, 
but for Mr. Beppogs: yet Mr. Beppors him- 
self never speaks. He was a thorough Eliza- 
bethan ; and shows the brave dramatic 
impartiality of his models. He has their love 
of images daring to hyperbole; of characters 
intense to atrocity: of strange events, huge, 
sudden, and inconsistent. With them he shares 
too, that sense of nobility (one of the most 
emphatic proofs of a true gift in poetry), so 
acutely and earnestly perceived by EmErson 
as distinctive of their works, He draws his 
personages cordially and with a freehand. All 
are men of mark sitting above the dais by 
right—if not of their virtues, then of their 
passions, ambition, or crimes. Hear with what 
“large utterance,” he could make a prince 


talk: 
I feel and know 

Of woman’s dignity; how it doth merit 
Our total being, has all mine this moment. 
But they should share with us our level lives: 
Moments there are—and one is now at hand— 
Too high for them. When all the world is stirred, 
By some preluding whisper of that trumpet 
Which shall awake the dead, to do great things, 
Then the sublimity of my affection, 
The very height of my beloved, shows me 
How far above her ’s glory. When you've earned 
This knowledge, tell me: I will say you love 
As a man should. 


And again : 

In my childhood 
My teachers told me that I was immortal, 
And had within me something like a God. 
Now, by believing firmly in that promise, 
I do enjoy a part of its fulfilment; 
And, antedating my eternity, 
Act as I were immortal. 


Often the mere sound of his verse is stirring 
and magnificent ; as in this instance : 


I looked abroad upon the wide old world ; 
And in the sky and sea, through the same clouds, 
The same stars saw I glistening and nought else. 
And, as my soul sighed unto the world’s seul, 
Far in the north a wind blackened the waters ; 
And, after that creating breath was still, 
A dark speck sat on the sky’s edge. 
Or this, 
Thou’rt happy. In these high delightful times, 
Tt does the human heart much good to think 
Of deepest woe, which may be waiting for us, 
Masked even in a marriage-hour. 
Mr. Beppors, although free to a now un- 
usual extent from the anti-dramatic propensity 


matic construction. It has been matter of | 


some reproach, we believe, that he was never 
allowed a hearing on the stage: not, however, 
justly. The Bride’s Tragedy showed no special 
fitness for representation: and Death's Jest 
Book would not, probably, be tolerated beyond 


a single night, even if reduced, as would be | 


indispensable, to half its present length. 
Several characters are boldly conceived, some 
combinations of incident are exciting, and, 
with all its glaring faults, we cannot deny that 
the plot possesses a degree of interest. But 
the mutual relations of the personages, the 
deus ex machina system which prevails through- 
out, with the undramatic and inconsequent 
nature of the dénouement, betray a strange and 
anomalous incompleteness. We need not say 
anything further by way of comment to a 
brief summary of the plot. 


Ispranp and his brother Wotrram, of 


royal parentage, have been wronged by the 
Duke Metveric of Munsterberg. They go 
to his court disguised, purposing revenge, and 
Ispranp becomes court fool. Here WoLrram 
learns to love his enemy, and the drama opens 
where, Metveric having been made captive 
by the Saracens, his friend sets sail for his 
rescue. ‘They meet again only to find a more 
deadly cause for hate. He saves the Duke's 
life risking his own: but the shadows of their 
love have crossed each other, and he is re- 
quited with ‘death. Returning home, in the 


garb of a pilgrim, the Duke finds hatred | 


between his two sons for the same cause that 
made him a murderer; plottings, too, and 
rebellions against authority are fermenting, 
and Ispranp works devilishly in the dark. 
Now, also, the beginning of retribution against 
the duke is to be declared. Wotrram and he 
had bound themselves that the spirit of the 
first dead should tell the other of his secrets: 
and the duke, visiting his wife’s tomb, and 
being proffered the aid of an Egyptian sor- 
cerer, his slave, to restore her to life, raises up 
his murdered friend, secretly substituted by 
Ispranp. The moments ripen. Ispranp 
seizes the supreme power, is known for a 
tyrant, and slain. One prince kills his brother 
on his bridal night, and atones the deed with 
his own blood: Srpyxixa, the beloved of 
Wotrraw, departs into the rest reserved for 
her, and Metveric, in his hour of triumph 
and of anguish, is led down by the ghost, 
“still alive, into the land of the dead.” All 
this is strange enough, but doubly so with 
such fillings up as the assumption of the fool’s 
cap by the revived spirit, his final bestowal of 
it on the dying Ispranp, an interlusory dance 
of fresco-painted deaths, and other such 
auxiliary matter. But the intense poetry of 
the work, its sense of beauty, and force of 
thought and language, more than compensate 
even for all this. There is as much of that 
something which defies analysis, and for which 
no better name than “essential poetry” can 
be found, in Death’s Jest Book, as in perhaps 
any single work of the generation. 


Take the following for this quality : 


So fair acreature ! of such charms compact 

As nature stints elsewhere ; which you may find 
Under the tender eyelid of a serpent, 

Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose, 

By drops and sparks: but when she moves, you see, 
Like water from a crystal overfilled, 

Fresh beauty tremble out of her and lave 

Her fair sides to the ground. Ofother women, 
(And we have beauteous in this court of ours, ) 

I can remember whether nature touched 

Their eye with brown or azure, where a vein 
Runs o’er a sleeping eyelid, like some streak 

In a young blossom ; every grace count up, 
Here the round turn and crevice of the arm, 
There the tress-bunches, or the slender hand 
Seen between harpstrings gathering music from them : 
But where she is, I’m lost in her abundance, 
And when she leaves me I know nothing more, 
(Like one from whose awakening temples rolls 
The cloudy vision of a god away,) 

Than that she was divine. 


Or this, where the aspects of Srpyi1a’s love 
for the Duke, to whom she is speaking for 
Wotrram, are exquisitely discriminated : 

Sibyl. Love I not thee? 0, if I feel beside thee 


Content and an unruffled calm, in which 
My soul doth gather round thee, to reflect 





peculiar to the age, had not the power of dra- 


Thy heavenly goodness : if I feel my heart 


So full of comfort near thee, that no room 

For any other wish, no doubt, remains ; 

Love I not thee ? 
2 os > * . 

A year and more is past 

| Since a brave Saxon knight did share our prison ; 

A noble generous man, in whose discourse 

I found much pleasure: yet, when he was near me, 

There ever was a pain which I could taste 

Even in the thick and sweetest of my comfort : 

| Strange dread of meeting, greater dread of parting : 

| My heart was never still: and many times, 

| When he had fetched me flowers, I trembled so 

That oft they fell as I was taking them 

Out of his hand. When I would speak to him 

I heard not, and I knew not what I said. 

I saw his image clearer in his absence 

Than near him, for my eyes were strangely troubled ; 

And never had I dared to talk thus to him. 

Yet this I thought was Love. O self deceived! 

For now I can speak all I think to thee 

With confidence and ease. What else can that be 

Except true love? 


yy. . . 9 
With the ecstatic exclamation at WoLFRAM’s 

approach : 

His foot is on my heart. He comes! he comes! 

There is a grandeur of words in the follow- 

ing (the invocation at the tomb), and an 
absoluteness of expression, seldom to be met 
with : 

An incense for thy senses. god of those, 

To whom life is as death to us; who were, 

Ere our grey ancestors wrote history ; 

When these our ruined towers were in the rock ; 

And our great forests, which do feed the sea 

With storm-souled fleets, lay in an acorn’s cup: 

When all was seed that now is dust; our minute 

Invisibly far future. Send thy spirit 

From plant of the air, and from the air and earth, 

And from earth’s worms, and roots, again to gather 

The dispersed being, ’mid whose bones I place 

The words which,spoken,shall destroy death’s kingdom. 

And which no voice, but thunder, can pronounce. 


One last quotation,—one that is but little 
short of perfect: 
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DIRGE. 
If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow, 
In eastern sky. 
But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then die, dear, die ; 
Tis deeper, sweeter, ; 
Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye ; ; 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

Apart from the unaccountable defects of its 
construction—defects which seem to belong to 
nothing less than a peculiar natural inaptitude 
—the blemish of Mr. Brppors’s drama 1s 
excess. There is a tendency to the horrible 
which lapses into the grotesque; and even 
more decidedly pronounced, a love of the 
grotesque proper, for its own sake, quite 
extraordinary. Of this quality we know, 
within the range of poetry, no more thorough 
example than Ispranp’s song— 

Squats on a toadstool under a tree 

A bodiless childful of life in the gloom. 
which we would fain quote, The passion 
verges on delirium, the ambition on insanity, 
the images sometimes on monstrosity ; and the 
whole purport of the work seems to stagger 
blind and demented. But it is a staggering of 
great strides, the blindness faces intense light, 
and the wildness utters words of long echo: 
and we know that a poet has been among us. 











Slavery and other Poems. By Epmunp H. WHITE, 
Author of “ Athelstan,” &c. London: Martin. 


Mr. Wurre fills a humble position on one of the rail~ 
ways, and he creditably occupies his leisure moments in 
writing verses. In this he has found many patrons 
who, approving such a turn of mind, have kindly sub- 
scribed for their publication, hoping to benefit the in- 
genious writer. We cannot but highly commend this 
direction of his thoughts, and the circumstances of their 
origin considered, these poems are certainly remarkable 
productions. But if we are asked to give an opinion of 
them simply as poems, apart from their parentage, we 
should be bound to say that they are about the average 
of the countless volumes that come to us every year, of 
which the wonder is, why they are printed. Mr. 
Wurre possesses a felicitous ear for rhyme; his versifi- 
cation is uncommonly good; his thoughts are generally 
elevated, and the sentiments he expresses are always 





pure and true. 
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Such a railway guard is an honour to his class and 
a credit to his employers, and we trust that he may 
continue to occupy his mind with a pursuit which will 
refine and exalt it, even if it should not secure for him 
any large amount of fame. He must, however, look for 
his reward in himself, rather than in the public; in the 
pleasure more than in the profit of composition. 





RELIGION. 


The Churchman’s Pulpit: a Collection of Sermons by 
Eminent Clergymen of the English Church. Hoxton: 
Garner. 1850. 

In this volume, which is, according to its title, a col- 

lection of sermons by different authors, we have, of 





course, a great variety of styles, and also of phases of | 


opinion. On turning over the leaves, we see the mild 
and uncertain style of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in juxtaposition with the discourses of Mr. BENNET; 
and the vigorous and massive periods of the late In- 
cumbent of St. Barnabas, stand out well in the contrast. 
We have, too, the graceful and polished language of 
the Bishop of Oxford, the talented but somewhat 
Magniloquent harangues of the Rev, R. Monrcomery, 
with sermons by the Revs. C. Worpswortn, D.D., 
W. J. Irons, B.D., W. Fraser, B.C. L. and others, all 
of which afford a good opportunity of studying the 
pulpit eloquence of the day, and materials for an in- 
quiry into the capabilities and defects of the present 
system of preaching. 

We are informed in the preface that the work was 
originally published in weekly numbers, as cheaply as 
possible, in order that the people, that is, the industrious 
classes, might have an opportunity of becoming familiar 
With the discourses of the best English preachers. We 
are sorry to learn that the attempt was not successful. 
There certainly must be room for such a publication. 








TRUE MEANINGS 3 * dees IN COMMON 
“SE. 


[The following are gleanings made in the course of researches 
into ecclesiastical history and antiquities. If they should 
be well received they will be continued from time to 
time.] 

Axnot, AnpaA.—The word abbot is originally He- 
brew, where it signifies father. The Jews call father 
in their language “ab,” whence the Chaldeans and 
Syrians formed abda, thence the Greek abbac, which 
the Latins retained abbas, and hence the English abbot, 
and French abbé, &c. Abba is more particularly used 
in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches as a title 
given to the bishops. The bishops themselves bestowed 
the title of abba more anciently on the bishop of Alex- 
andria, which occasioned the people to give him the 
title of ‘‘ baba,” or “papa; ”’ that is, grandfather, a 
title which he bore before the bishop of Rome. 

Brnerice, from benefacio, signifies whatever one 
obtains as a benefit. We speak of a benefice in respect 
to the terms by which it is held, according to the eccle- 
Biastical law; there are many livings which are not 
benefices, although not vice versd.—‘‘ Estates held by 
feudal tenure, being originally gratuitous donations, 
were at that time denominated beneficia; their very 
mame, as well as constitution, was borrowed, and the 
care of the souls of a parish thence came to be deno- 
minated a benefice.””— Blackstone, 

Brcot.—Camden, perhaps, has hit upon'the true 
meaning of this wd. He relates that when Rollo 
duke of Normandy received Gisla, the daughter of 
Charles the Foolish, in marriage, together with the 
investiture of that dukedom, he would not submit to 
kiss Charles’s foot ; and when his friends urged him by 
all means to comply with that ceremony, he made 
answer in the English tongue, ‘ Ne se, by God ;’’ that 
is, “Not so, by God.’’? Upon which the king and his 
courtiers deriding him, and corruptly repeating his 
answer, called him bigot; from whence the Normans 
Were called bigodi, and bigots. Its present acceptation 
is applied to those who are obstinately and perversely 
wedded to some opinion or practice, particularly of a 
religious nature. : 

CaRDINAL.—A cardo, a hinge. 
calls her principal ministers of the court of Rome 
cardinals, from this word cardo, a hinge, because on 
them hinges the election of the pope: and so the word 
ambassador, in Jer. xlix. 14, should or might be ren- 
dered. A missionary is an ambassador to the heathen, 
or hinge to unite them to Christ. 

CuantRy.—A church endowed with revenues, for 
priests to sing mass in for the souls of the donors. 

CuristT1ans.— The rites and ceremonies of the 
Christian church originated in the East, where Chris- 
tianity was first established. It was at Antioch in the 
time of Constantine, that the converts to the gospel were 
first denominated Christians. 

CLERGYMAN, from clerk, clericus, signifies any one 
holding a regular office, and by distinction, one who 
holds the holy office. —* By a clergyman, I mean one in 
holy orders.”’—Steele, ~ 7 

Cxorster, in French, cloitre, from the word clos, 
close, signifies a certain close place in a convent; an 
enclosure of houses for canons; a religious house. We 





The Latin church | 





entering a cloister; burying one’s self in a cloister ; 
penances and mortifications are practised in a cloister : 
*t Some solitary cloister will I choose, 
And there with holy virgins live immur’d.”—Dryden. 
ConvENT, from the Latin, conventus, a meeting ; 
and converno, to come together, signifies a religious 
Whoever wishes to attach himself to a com- 
all commerce with the 


assembly. 
munity that has renounced 
world, goes into a convent. 

LIVING, signifies literally, the pecuniary recourse by 
which one lives. We speak of a living as a resource 
immediately derived from the parish, in distinction to 
a curacy, which is derived from an individual. 

MINISTER, in Latin, ménister, a servant, from 
minor, less or inferior, one who performs a subordi- 
nate office; one who actually or habitually officiates. 
If aclergyman delegates his functions altogether, he 
is not a minister; nor is he who presides over a dis- 
senting congregation a clergyman. 

Monastery, in French, monatére, a habitation, 
from the Greek, alone. Whoever wishes to shun all 
human intercourse, retires to a monastery, with the 
view of living only to God. In the ancient and true 
monasteries the members divided their time between 
contemplation and labour, but as population increased 
and towns multiplied, monasteries were, properly 
speaking, sueceeded by convents. 

Parson.—Johnson derives this word from “ per- 
sona,’’ because the parson, omnium personam, is 
ecclesia sustinet ; or from parochianus, the parish 
priest, and is synonymous with the modern term rector, 
or minister of a parish. He is so called because he 
represents the person of the church, and hath a right 
to sue for whatever is due to it. ‘* Though we write 
parson differently, yet it is but person; that is, the 
individual person set apart for the service of such 
achurch; and it is in Latin persona, and personatus 
is ap ersonage ; indeed, with the canon lawyers, per- 
sonatus is any dignity or preferment in the church.”’— 
Selden. From person; that is, by distinction, the 
person who spiritually presides over a parish. The 
highest in the three orders of inferior clergy ; that is, 
parson, vicar, and curate ; the rector, or he who holds 
the living. 

Priest, in German, priester’, comes from the Greek, 
signifying an elder who holds the sacerdotal office ; one 
who is ordained to officiate at the altar, in distinction 
from the deacon, who is only an assistant to the 
priest. 

Prter’s Pencr.—In the year 725, Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, laudably imposed this tax for the 
supportof an English college at Rome, but afterwards 
appropriated by the chureh for very different purposes, 
It was collected annually on the Ist of August. 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, held by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Primate or Ene- 
LAND, by the Archbishop of York, arose as follows :— 
In the reign of Henry II. a synod was called at West- 
minster, at which the pope’s legate was present; the 
two archbishops of Canterbury and York contended for 
precedency ; words begat blows, till at last the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s party pulled York from his 
seat to the ground, and tore his casule, chimere, and 
rochet from his back; the legate was put in such fear 
that he ran away. Next day York appealed to the 
pope, who interposed to put an end to divisions, and 
decreed that henceforth Canterbury should be styled 
“Primate of all England,’ and York, ‘‘ Primate of 
England.—History of the Church of Great Britain 
to 1667. 

Serr, AND CatHeDRAL.—“The Latins corruptly 
used the words sedes and ecathedra tor the bishop’s 
throne, whence are derived our English words see and 
cathedral, which are appropriated to a church where 
a bishop’s throne is fixed.””—Bingham. 

Triniry.—The term trinity was first adopted in the 
third century, although the principle of faith had com- 
menced long before. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—Peter of Blois, who was 
born in the year 1120, at Blois, in France, from whence 
he derived his name. He was an eminent theologian, 
and was the first who used the famous word transub- 
stantiation, which was soon after adopted by the 
Church of Rome. His printed works consist of letters, 
sermons, and tracts. 

Tue Vistpte Cuurcn.—It is said that when 
some divines were disputing before Charles II. about 
the visible church, he turned their attention to the 
church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, which was afterwards 
proverbially called ‘the visible church,’’— Lyson’s 
Environs, 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR BOOKS. 


Table Talk: to which are added Imaginary 
Conversations by Popeand Swift. By Lrtau 
Hunt. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


Aw elegant new year’s gift, beautifully bound 
in blue and gold, and tastefnlly printed. It is 
a collection of Lerau Hvnt’s scraps, the 
sparks of wit and wisdom which have been 
suddenly struck from his own mind, or col- 





| lected and carefully treasured in the course of | 


speak of the cloister, to designate a monastic state; as, | 


his discursive readings. It is strictly what it | 
is called—table talk—the sort of pleasant chat | 


which intelligent persons would enjoy after 
dinner at this festal season; anecdotes, witti- 
cisms, oddities, and curiosities of literature, 
mingled occasionally with profounder thoughts 
and enduring wisdom, The delicate taste of the 
venerable editor and author is a guarantee 
that everything in this charming volume is 
pure, and good, and wholesome, and that it may 
be fearlessly placed in the hands of youth of 
both sexes. A few short extracts will show its 
quality. 
UMBRELLAS. 

From passages in the celebrated verses of Swift ona 
Shower, which appeared in 1770, and in Gay’s poem of 
Trivia, or, the Art of Walking the Streets, which was 
written a year or two afterwards, it would seem that the 
use of umbrellas at that time was confined to females, 
and those too of the poorer classes. The ladies either 
rode in their carriages through the rain, or were obliged 
to fly from it into shops: 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the draggled females fiy, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems tocall a coach. _ 
The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 

There is no mention of an umbrella for men. The 
men got under a shed, like the Templar;—into a coach, 
or into a sedan. 

Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed ; 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds: he trembies from within. 
So when Troy-chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through), 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprison’d hero quak’d for fear. 


In Gay’s poem, the men are advised, in case the 
weather threatens rain, to put on their surtouts and 
worst wigs. The footman, he says, lets down the flat 
of his hat. Even among the females, the use of the 
umbrella appears to have been confined to winter time: 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 

Or, underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 

Safe through the wet, on chinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 

When Eastern Monarchs show their state abroad : 
Britain in winter only knows its aid, 

To guard from chilly show’rs the walking maid. 

When Jonas Hanway made his appearance with an 
umbrella, the vulgar hooted him for his effeminacy. 

Umbrellas, it is observable, are always mentioned as 
being oiled. I think I remember the introduction of 
silken ones. 

BOOKSELLERS’ DEVICES. 

Mr. Pickering, with no unpleasing pedantry, gives his 
edition of the Poets the epithet of “ Aldine.” Aldus 
was the great elegant publisher of his day, and Mr. 
Pickering is ambitious of being thought his follower. 
He adopts his device in the title-page, with a motto 
calculated to mystify the unlearned,—Aldi Discipulus 
Anglus; to wit, Aldus’s English Disciple. This is 
good, because anything is good that has faith in 
books or elegance of choice; but, inasmuch as originality 
is a good addition to it, a device of Mr. Pickering’s 
own would have been better. Aldus’s dolphin is very 
well done, but it is somewhat heavy. 

Mr. Taylor, the printer, a man of liberal knowledge, 
has a device of his own---a hand pouring oil into the 
midnight lamp; and the late Mr. Valpy had another, 
not so good, a digamma (the Greek F), which looked 
like an improvement upon a gallows. It seemed as if it 
was intended to hang two commentators instead of one; 
or the parson, with his clerk underneath him. 

WOMEN ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 

Dr. A. Hunter said, that women who love their 
husbands generally lie on their right side.* What did 
he mean by “generally?” Women who love their 
husbands always lie on the right side, for an obvious 
reason—to wit, that they cannot lie on the wrong one. 

A CHARMING CREATURE. 

Shakspeare, in the compass of a line, has described a 
thoroughly charming girl: 

Pretty, and witty ; wild, and yet, too, gentle. 
VERBAL MISTAKES OF FOREIGNERS. 

The Abbé Georgel, having to send a dinner-invitation 
to Hume from Prince Louis de Rohan, took the oppor- 
tunity of impressing the historian with his knowledge 
of the English language in the following terms: 
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“ M. L’ Abbé Georgel fait un million de complimens & 
M. Hume He makes great account of his vorks, ad- 
mires her wit, and loves her person.” 

‘If ever Hume shook his fat sides with laughter, it 
must have been at the English of M. Abbé Georgel. 
There is an old joke on the coast of France about an 
English lady, who, in putting up at an inn, raised a 
great confusion in the minds of the attendants by show- 
ing herself very particular about her two “sailors” 
(matelots); when all that she meant to impress was her 
nicety respecting two “ mattresses” (matelas.) The 
Italians have similar jokes about Englishmen declining 
to have any more at dinner, because they have eaten 
“ ships” (the term for which, bastamente, they mistake 
for abastanza, enough); upon which another declines too, 
on the ground that he had eaten the “anchor” (pro- 
nouncing ancora instead of ancora, also.) I remember 
an English lady in Italy, who became accomplished in 
the language; but at the outset of her studies, it is said 
of her that she one day begged a coachman not to drive 
so fast, by the title of “spoon” ;—“ Spoon, spoon, pray 
not so fast;” using the word cucchiaio instead of 
cocchiere. 

The effect of this kind of mistake being in proportion 
to the gravity of the intention, I know of none better 
than that of an honest German (the late Mr. Stumpf, 
the harp-maker), who being disgusted at some trait of 
worldliness which he heard related, and wishing to say 
that rather than be guilty of such meanness, he would 
quit society for a hermitage, and live upon acorns, ex- 
claimed with great animation, “ Oh—I shall go into de 
vilderness, and live upon wnicorns.” 


BON-MOT OF A COACHMAN. 


Commendation beforehand is usually but a bad preface 
toa jest, or to anything else! yet I must say that I never 
heard anything more to the purpose, than the reply 
made to a shabby fellow by the driver of an omnibus. 
Shabby, on hailing the omnibus, had pathetically intimated 
that he had not more than a shilling, so that he could not 
pay the whole fare, which was eighteenpence. This repre- 
sentation in forma pauperis, the driver goodnaturedly 
answered by desiring the gentleman to getin. The 
journey being ended, Shabby, who had either been too 
loud in his pathos before the passengers, or too happy 
in the success of it, to think of getting change from 
them as he went (for it is manifest, from what followed 
that he knew he had more than he pretended), was 
forced to develop from his purse a criminatory half 
crown! This solid body of self-refutation, without 
pretending any surprise on his own part at the posses- 
gion of it, and thus availing himself of an obvious 
opportunity, he hands to the coachman with a dry re- 
quest for the difference. The coachman, still too 
good-natured to take any verbal notice of the pleasing 
apparition, but too wise not to do himself justice, re- 
turns twelve-pence to Shabby. Shabby intimates his 
expectation of the sixpence. 

Coachman.—My fare, you know, sir, is eighteen- 
pence. 

Shabby.—Yes: but you said I was to ride for a 
shilling. 

Coachman.—I did; but you gave me to understand 
that you had no more in your pocket. 

Shabby.—A bargain’s a bargain. 

Coachman.—Well, then, sir, to tell you the truth, 
you must know that I am the greutest liar on the road. 








The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By Mr. M. A 
Tirmarsu. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 

WE are indebted to a friend for an inspection 

of this Christmas book, and as it was one of the 

best that has appeared, we could not apply to 
it the customary rule and say, “If it is not 
worth sending, it is not worth reviewing.” It 
is really worthy of notice, and, as our aim is 
rather to guide, inform and amuse our readers 
than to aivebtne authors and booksellers by 
notices of books and works of art, we have 
availed ourselves of the loan to introduce the 

Kicxiesvrys to the patrons of this Journal. 
Taackeray has levelled his satire on this 

occasion at the Rhine travellers, among whom 

the Kickiesurys are an abundant class. 

There is not a railway carriage, a steamer, or 

a table d’hote in which such a family is not to 

be seen. 

With such companions it was the lot of Mr. 
Tirmarsu and his friend Mr. Sergeant LanKrn 
to cross the channel in an Antwerp steamer. | 
The Kicxiesury family consisted of a vulgar, 
tuft-hunting, purse-proud mother; her married 
daughter, Mrs. Mirrrxen, who affects the | 
spirited ; her husband, an officer newly caught; | 
Miss Fanny Kicxirsvury, courted by the 





Sergeant, but in love with Captain Hicks, who 
follows the party like a shadow, and attended 
by the courier Hrrscu, a very model of that 
graceless functionary, and a tall footman, 
Bowman. Their destination is Rouge-et-noir- 
berg, on the Rhine, and their adventures 
thither and there, and the various characters 
they fall in with, are the slight materials of the 
story upon which the author hangs his quiet 
and telling satire upon Rhine life—lately so 
admirably described in Household Words, 
under the apt title of “The Robbers of the 
thine.” This, for instance, is the picture of 
ROUGE-ET-NOIR-BERG. 

And so we passed by tower and town, and float up 
the Rhine. We don’t describe the river. Who does not 
know it ? How you see people asleep in the cabins at 
the most picturesque parts, and angry to be awakened 
when they fire off those stupid guns for echoes! It is 
as familiar to numbers of people as Greenwich; and 
we know the merits of the inns along the road as if 
they were the Trafalgar or the Star and Garter. How 
stale everything grows! If we were to live in a garden 
of Eden now, and the gate were open, we should go ont, 
and tramp forward, and push on, and get up early in 
the morning, and push on again—anything to keep 
moving, anything to get a change, anything but quiet 
for the restless children of Cain. 

So many thousands of English folks have been at 
Rouge-et-noir-berg in this and past seasons, that it is 
scarcely needful to alter the name of that pretty little 
gay wicked place. There were so many British barris- 
ters there this year, that they called the Hotel des 
Quatre Saisons the Hotel of Quarter Sessions. There 
were judges and their wives, serjeants and their ladies, 
Queen’s counsel learned in the law, the northern circuit 
and the western circuit—there were officers of half-pay 
and full-pay, military officers, naval officers, and sheriffs’ 
officers. There were people of high fashion and rank, 
and people of no rank at all—there were men and 
women of reputation, and of the two kinds of reputation 
—there were English boys playing at cricket; English 
pointers putting up the German partridges, and English 
guns knocking them down—there were women whose 
husbands, and men whose wives were at home—there 
was high church and low church—England turned out 
fur a holiday, in a word. farther shall we 
extend our holiday ground, and where shall we camp 
next? A winter at Cairo is nothing now. Perhaps ere 
long we shall be going to S: ra Springs, and the 
Americans coming to Margate for the summer. 

Here is the first 
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THE KICKLEBURYS. 


When Miss Fanny saw me, she stopped and smiled, 
and recognised the gentleman who had amused her so at 
Mrs. Perkins’s. What a dear sweet creature Eliza Per- 
kins was! They had been to school together. She 
was going to write to Eliza everything that happened in 
the voyage.—“ Everything ?” I said, in my particular 
sarcastic manner.— Well, everything that was worth 
telling. There was a great number of things that were 
very stupid, and of people that were very stupid. 
Everything that you say, Mr. Titmarsh, I am sure I 
may put down. You have seen Mr. Titmarsh’s funny 
books, mamma ?”—Mamma said, she had heard, she had 
no doubt they were very amusing. “Was not that— 
ahem—Lady Knightsbridge, to whom I saw you speak- 
ing, sir? "—“Yes; she is going to nurse Lord Knights- 
bridge, who has the gout at Rouge-et-noir-berg.”— 
“Indeed! how very fortunate! what an extraordinary 
coincidence! We are going too,” said Lady Kicklebury. 
—I remarked, “that everybody was going to Rouge-et- 
noir-berg this year; and I heard of two gentlemen— 
Count Carambole and Colonel Cannon—who had been 
obliged to sleep there ona billiard table, for want of a 
bed.”—My son Kicklebury—are you acquainted with 
Sir Thomas Kicklebury?” her ladyship said, with great 
stateliness—“is at Noir-berg, and will take lodgings 
for us. The springs are particularly recommended for 
my daughter, Mrs. Milliken; 1, at great personal 
sacrifice, I am going thither myself; but what will not 
a mother do, Mr. Titmarsh? Did I understand you to 
say that you have the—the entrée at Knightsbridge 
House? The parties are not what they used to be I am 
told. Not that Ihave any knowledge. J am but a 
poor country baronet’s widow, Mr. Titmarsh; though 
the Kickleburys date from Henry ITI. and my family is 
not of the most modern in the country. You have 
heard of General Guff, my father, perhaps? Aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of York, and wounded by His Royal 





















lichness’s side, at the bombardment of Valenciennes. 
We move in our oun sph re.” 

Now let us present in full the admirable 
sketch of 

LADY KICKLEBURY'S TEMPTATION AND FALL. 

The newspaper room at Noir-berg is next to the | 








roulette room, into which the doors are always open; 
and Lady K. would come, with newspaper in hand, 
into this play-room, sometimes, and look on at the 
gamesters. I have mentioned a little Russian boy, a 
little imp, with the most mischievous intelligence and, 
good humour in his face, who was suffered by his 
parents to play as much as he chose; and who pulled 
bonbons out of one pocket and Napoleons out of the 
other, and seemed to have quite a diabolical luck at the 
table. Lady Kicklebury’s terror and interest, at seeing 
this boy, were extreme. She watched him and watched 
him, and he seemed always to win; and at last her 
ladyship put down just a florin—only just one florin— 
on one of the numbers at roulette, which the little 
Russian imp was backing. Number twenty-seven came 
up, and the croupiers flung over three gold pieces and 
five florins to Lady Kicklebury, which she raked np 
with a trembling hand. She did not play any more 
that night, but sat iu the play-room, pretending to 
read the Times newspaper; but you could see her eye 
peering over the sheet, and always fixed on the little 
imp of a Russian. He had very good luck that night, 
and his winning made her very savage. As he retired 
rolling his gold pieces into his pocket, and sucking his 
barley-sugar, she glared after him with angry eyes; 
and went hore, and scolded everybody, and had no 
sleep. I could hear her scolding. Our apartments, in 
the Tissisch house, overlooked Lady Kicklebury’s suite 
of rooms: the great windows were open in the Autumn. 
Yes; I could hear scolding, and see some other people 
sitting in the embrasure, or looking out on the harvest 
moon. Lady Kicklebury shirked away from the concert: 
and I saw her in the play-room again, going round and 
round the table; and lying in ambush behind the Journal 
des Debats, 1 marked how, after looking stealthily 
round, my lady whipped a piece of money under the 
croupier’s elbow, and, (there having been no coin there 
previously) I saw a florin on the Zero. She lost that, 
and walked away. Then she came back and put down 
two florins, on a number, and lost again, and became 
very red and angry; then she retreated, and came back 
a third time, and a seat being vacated by a player, 
Lady Kicklebury sate down at the verdant board. Ah 
me! She had a pretty good evening, and carried off a 
little money again that night. The next day was 
Sunday : she gave two florins at the collection at Church, 
to Fanny’s surprise at Mamma’s liberality. On this night 
of course there was no play. Her ladyship wrote 
letters, and read a sermon. But the next night she 
was back at the table; and won very plentifully, until 
the little Russian sprite made his appearance, when it 
seemed that her luck had changed. She began to bet 
upon him, and the young Calmuck lost too. Her lady- 
ship’s temper went along with her money: first she 
backed the Calmuck, and then she played against him. 
When she played against him, his luck turned; and he 
began straightway to win. She put on more and more 
money as she lost: her winnings went: gold came out 
of secret pockets. She had but a florin left at last, 
and tried it on a number, and failed. She got up to go 
away. I watched her, and I watched Mr. Justice 
chus, too, who put down a Napoleon when he thought 
nobody was looking. The next day my Lady Kickle- 
bury walked over to the money changers, where she 
changed a couple of circular notes. She was at the 
table that night again: and the next night, and the 
next night, and the next. By about the fifth day she 
was like a wild woman. She scolded so, that Hirsch, 
the courier, said he should retire from monsieur’s service, 
as he was not hired by Lady Kicklebury: that Bowman 
gave warning, and told another footman in the building, 
that he wouldn’t stand the old cat no longer, blow him 
if he would: that the maid (who was a Kicklebury 
girl) and Fanny cried: and that Mrs. Milliken’s maid, 
Finch, complained to her mistress, who ordered her 
husband to remonstrate with her mother. Milliken 
remonstrated with his usual mildness, and, of course 
was routed by her ladyship. Mrs. Milliken said “give 
me the daggers,” and came to her husband’s rescue. A 
battle royal ensued. The scared Milliken hanging about 
his blessed Lavinia, and entreating and imploring herto 
be calm. Mrs. Milliken was calm. She asserted her 
dignity as mistress of her own family: as controller of 
her own household, as wife of her adored husband; and 
she told her mamma, that with her or hers she must not 
interfere; that she knew her duty as a child: but that 
she also knew it as a wife, as a The rest of the 
sentence was drowned as Milliken, rushing to her, called 
her his soul’s angel, his adored blessing. Lady Kickle- 
bury remarked, that Shakspeare was very right in 
stating, how much sharper than a thankless tooth it is 
to have a serpent child. Mrs. Milliken said, the con- 
versation could not be carried on in this manner: that 
it was best her mamma should now know, once for all, 
that the way in which she assumed the command at 
Pigeoncot was intolerahle; that all the servants had 
civen warning, and it was with the greatest difficulty 











they could be soothed: and that, as their living together 
only led to quarrels and painful recriminations (the 
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calling her, after her forbearance, a serpent child, was an 
expression which she would hope to forgive and forget), 
they had better part. Lady Kaicklebury wears a 
front, and, I make no doubt, a complete jasey; or she 
certainly would have let down her back hair at this 
minute, so overpowering were her feelings, and so bitter 
her indignation at her daughtez’s black ingratitude. 
She intimated some of her sentiments, by ejaculatory 
conjurations of evil. She hoped her daughter might 
not feel what ingratitude was; that she might never 
have children to turn on her and bring her to her grave 
with grief. “Bring me to the grave with fiddle-stick!” 
Mrs. Milliken said with some asperity. “And, as we 
are going to part, Mamma, and as Horace has paid every- 
thing on the journey as yet, and we have omy brought 
a very few circular notes with us, perhaps you will have 
the kindness to give him your share of the travelling 
expenses; for you, for Fanny, and your two servants, 
whom you would bring with you, and the man has only 
been a perfect hinderance and great useless log, and our 
courier has had to do everything. Your share is now 
eighty-two pounds.”—Lady Kicklebury at this gave 
three screams, so loud that even the resolute Lavinia 
stopped in herspeech. Her ladyship looked wildly: 
“Lavinia! Horace! Fanny, my child,” she said, “come 
here, and listen to your mother’s shame.”—“ What?” 
cried Horace, aghast.—“I am ruined! I am a beggar! 
Yes; a beggar. I have lost all—all at yonder dreadful 
table.” 


But Trrmarsu defends, or seems to defend, 
the gambling-tables and their proprietor. 
Hear, lastly, 

THE MORAL. 

And if you lose, worthy friend, as possibly you will, 
at Lenoir’s pretty games, console yourself by thinking 
that it is much better for you inthe end that you should 
lose, than that you should win. Let me, for iny part, 
make a clean breast of it, and own that your humble 
servant did, on one occasion, win a score ot Napoleons, 
and beginning with a sum of no less than five shillings. 
But, until I had lost them again, I was so feverish, ex- 
cited, and uneasy, that I had neither delectation in 
reading the most exciting French novels, nor pleasure in 
seeing pretty landscapes, nor appetite for dinner. The 
moment, however, that graceless money was gone, 
equanimity was restored, Paul Févol and Eugene Sue 
began to be terrifically interesting again; and the dinners 
at Noir-berg, though by no means good culiuary speci- 
mens, were perfectly sufficient for my easy and tranquil 
mind. Lankin, whoplayed only alawyer’s rubber at whist, 
marked the salutary change in his friend’s condition; 
and, for my part, I hope and pray that every honest 
reader of this volume who plays at M. Lenoir’s table, 
will lose every shilling of winnings before he goes away. 
Where are the gamblers whom we have read of ? Where 
are the card players whom we can remember in our 
early days? At one time, almost every gentleman 
played, and there were whist tables in every lady's 
drawing-room. But trumps are going out along with 
numbers of old-world institutions; and, before very 
long, a blackleg will be as rare an animal as a knight 
in armour. 








Hints for Happy Hours: or, Amusements for all Ages. 

London: Mozley. 
Ir is truly observed in the preface, that when a large 
party of people of various ages are domesticated toge- 
ther in a country-house, it is a difficult task to devise 
evening entertainments in which the juniors of a family 
may join with as much ease and satisfaction as their 
elders. 

The little volume before us has been compiled in 
hope to supply this want, and it amply fulfils its pur- 
pose. The author has judiciously adopted the frame- 
work of a fiction, in order to introduce her hints; and, 
laying the scene in the Grange, she brings forward to 
be the actors in it Mr. and Mrs. MarrLanp, and their 
six children, who have resolved that the Christmas shall 
pass merrily, and at the same time not without im- 
provement, and by whom are devised a series of games 
that fully and delightfully occupy their evenings. 
Many of these are new—others are well known, only 
they are more familiarly and intelligibly described here 
than we have seen them before. The entertainments 
include conundrums, rhymings, acting charades, guesses 
at truth, puzzles, bouts rimés, arithmetical posers, 
dramatised proverbs, German and French enigmas, bon 
mots, ting tang, &c., &e. A more acceptable and useful 
Christmas present than this has not come under our 
notice. 








The Dream Chintz. By the Author of “A Trap to 
catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Joliffe,” &c. London: 
Wright. 1851. 

THE authoress of this beautiful little volume has a 

special faculty for writing Christmas books. Her former 

works of this class will not be forgotten by those who 


read them, and the present surpasses them in the in- 
terest of the story, and in simplicity, combined with 
poetry, in the telling of it. Its aims, too, are equally 
laudable—to improve the heart, and cultivate the kindly 
and generous sympathies of her youthful readers—in 
these respects, and in some other excellencies of style, being 
second only to CHARLES Dickens. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are extremely clever—-full of spirit 
and expression—and prove Mr. Gopwrn to be the pos- 
sessor of a higher talent than, as yet, he has had credit 
for. The volume is most delicately bound in green and 
gold, so that its exterior is as attractive as its interior 
is pleasing, and it needs only to be seen to be secured 
by any person seeking a new-year’s gift, and to be hailed 
with delight by the fortunate recipient. 





The King of the Golden River, or, the Black Brothers. 
A Legend of Styria. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 





THE attraction of this volume will be the illustrations 
from the inimitable pencil of Ricuarp DoyLe. The 
story is amusing, and well told, having been written, as 
the preface informs us, for the amusement of a very 
young lady, and without the slightest purpose of publi- 
cation. But certainly it deserves to be printed, as a 
pleasant Christmas book, especially when it is honoured 
with such an illustrator. Never has DoyLe exerted 
himself to more advantage than here: such grotesqueness 
combined with so much grace; such imps; such fanciful 
letters; such luxuriance of imagination—all the fun of 
CRUIKSHANK without his excess of caricature. Of these 
sketches, the like of which no living artist could produce, 
there arenoless than twenty-one, a treasure in themselves, 
and worth more than the cost of the whole volume, 
which, however, is, in itself, as elegant a New Year's 
gift as one would desire to offer. 








The Almanac. Edited by H. Mayunew. 


London: Bogue. 


Comic 


CruiksHAnk illustrates this merry annual as formerly, 
but not, as it seems to us, with his former humour. 
He is certainly less comic, and his drawing is singularly 
rude and blotty. Nor is Mr. MayHew so happy as he 
used to be: his recent squabbles have ruffed his spirits, 
and his jokes are far-fetched—his mirth is forced. Al- 
together there is a falling off in The Comic Almanac 
which we regret to notice, but truth compels us. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Personal Adventures during the late War of 
Independence in Hungary. Comprising an 
Account of her Missions under the Orders of 
Kossuth to the different Posts of the Hun- 
garian Army during the Contest. By the 
Baroness Von Beck. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Here is a true heroine! Amid the multitude 

whose devotion to their country will make the 

Hungarian war ever memorable, the Baroness 

Von Becx will be pre-eminent for patriotism, 

for courage, moral and physical, for endurance, 

for all the qualities that make the hero. Her 
husband was killed in the barricades at 

Vienna, and on his corpse she swore to dedi- 

cate herself to vengeance upon his foes. She 

listened readily to a proposition made to her 
by the democratic party in Vienna, “ to under- 
take the negotiation of an alliance with the 

Magyars, which was considered to be of the 

utmost importance to the liberal cause.” 

Having undertaken the task, she permitted no 

danger, difficulty nor obstacle to dissuade her 

from its prosecution. At immense personal 
risk, through perils innumerable and by help 
of various disguises, she passed the Austrian 
lines in safety, reached Presburg, performed 
her mission there, holding frequent consulta- 
tions with the Hungarian chiefs, and then 
returned to Vienna with the despatches. The 
indomitable perseverance displayed in this 
enterprise led to her employment in others of 
yet greater difficulty and danger, in the pro- 
secution of which she assumed various disguises, 
sometimes appearing as an actress, now as a 
camp-follower, then as a milliner. All this 
afforded to her uncommon opportunities for 
observing the aspects of the war and the 
characters of the various personages who were 
prominent in it, of all of whom she has given 
her opinion freely. Of Gzorcy she remarks 
that she suspected him to be a traitor long 





before his designs had revealed themselves, 





probably before he was quite conscious of 
being such, when the thought first began to 
intrude itself, and before it had taken shape. 

As it may be concluded that, from such mate- 
rials, an extremely curious and amusing work 
has been composed, and not the less attractive 
reading because the partisanship of the 
Baroness colours her portraits and her feelings 
often control her judgment, But her narra- 
tive of her remarkable adventures, more wild 
and various than any romance, is told with 
uncommon spirit, and will be read with pro- 
foundest interest, as a few of the many pas- 
sages we have scored in the course of its 
perusal will sufficiently prove. To these we 
will now turn, without further preface, having 
explained the design and character of the work 
from which they are taken. 

This was 

ONE OF THE BARONESS'S ADVENTURES. 

We now clothed ourselves in dresses resembling those 
worn by the peasantry of the district; and, in accord- 
ance with our assumed characters, laid in a pretty good 
stock of brandy, liqueurs, &c. My papers, money, and 
everything of any value belonging to me, I intrusted to 
the care of General Lazar, and mounting in a country 
cart, in perfect character, drove to Almatz; where we 
arrived at midnight, and took up our lodgings at an 
inn. From thence we drove to Seen; where we were 


| obliged to relinquish our vehicle, and pursue our way 


on foot, lest we should arouse the suspicions of the 
Austrian outposts, with which we expected to fall in 
every moment. For two long hours we toiled over a 
wild heath, without meeting a single individual or 
human habitation. This suited me very badly, as I 
was obliged to carry my heavy hamper on my back all 
the way, which was too much for my strength; and 
the rough wickers of the basket cut through my dress, 
and wounded my back so severely that the marks are 
still visible. 

At length we descried upon the verge of the horizon 
what we concluded to be a small road-side im. We 
were rejoiced at the sight, and hastened forward to avail 
ourselves of its hospitable shelter; but before we could 
reach it another object appeared in view, moving rapidly 
towards us, which, to our great terror, we soon found 
was a company of Seressaners. On they came at a 
wild gallop, in their blood-red uniform, in a right line 
with us, and only checked their horses when they came 
close to us. I was greatly alarmed at the appearance 
of these desperate marauders. I had heard innumerable 
tales of their savagery, and had seen something of their 
rude barbarity at Vienna. It was well known that 
neither human life nor female honour had any sanctity 
for them. They asked us, in the Croat language, 
whence we had come and whither we were going. I 
answered at hazard, in the Sclavonian, that we belonged 
to the inn just before us. With this they seemed satis- 
fied, and with a savage shout again started off at full 
speed; whilst we, almost annihilated with terror, pur- 
sued our way to the inn, as it in truth proved to be. 
Here we found several Hungarians, who gave us a kind 
reception; but I was so discomposed by our meeting 
with this lawless band upon'the wild moor, that I could 
neither eat nor drink for some time. At length ow 
agitation subsided a little, and having rested and re- 
freshed ourselves, we resumed our journey. 

We had not proceeded very far, when we were again 
interrupted; but this time by human beings, namely, 
an Austrian cavalry patrol, belonging to the Johann 
dragoons, and consisting of eight men, commanded by a 
corporal. With these we effected our first sale of 
brandy and cigars; and having told them that we 
wished to go to the Austrian camp to dispose of our 
stock, the corporal, a German, directed us on the way 
with much civility. 


Turn we now to a more affecting [picture of 


THE FAMILY OF KOSSUTH. 


Kossuth’s family were set at liberty, that is to say, 
his mother and his three sisters. His children were 
still in prison, and continued in captivity till the fol- 
lowing year. They were three in number: Wilma, a 
beautiful little maiden of ten; and two boys, Ferenz, 
aged eight, and Lajos, six years. ‘The father’s bright 
spirit animated them all. 

When Haynau visited them, he addressed them in 
German, and they, to his great embarrassment, answered 
in Hungarian, of which he was totally ignorant. The 
eldest lad then said to him in German: “ What! so 
renowned a man as you not understand Hungarian!” 
Haynau scarcely knew what to say to this; it was 
evident that the boy looked upon the Magyar language 
as the natural speech of all soldiers. I visited them 
myself afterwards at Presburg, when little Wilma said 
to me: “What do you think, Baroness? Haynau has 
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been to see us, and promised that we should soon leave 
this nasty prison. But indeed,” added she with a proud 
Jook, which reminded me of her father, “I assure you 
we did not ask him to let us out; for he is papa’s 
enemy.” 

With the exceptions of being in captivity, and 
separated from their parents, they were as comfortable 
as their friends could desire. ‘They had a tutor and 
servants, and were very carefully attended to. The 
citizens of Presburg.were never weary of showing their 
affection for them. Their rooms were strewed with 
toys, and everything likely to please children. The 
slightest wish of the little creatures was instantly 
gratified by the good people of Presburg, regardless of 
expense or trouble; and it was well for the children 
that they did not continue long the objects of such 
affectionate, almost idolatrous, homage. It might have 
effectually spoiled them. As for the mother of the 
children, whether she had concealed herself or fled, 
whether she was dead or living, nobody knew. 

I have been led into this long digression by the men- 
tion of Kossuth’s family, which I had now the consolation 
of seeing as happy as they could be, whilst he was in 
sorrow and exile. I had the further satisfaction, during 
those days, of seeing my efforts on behalf of the impri- 
soned Danielis crowned with the most successful results. 
He was set at liberty. 

He came to me immediately to thank me for what I 
had done, and we went together to pay a visit to the 

Kossuth ladies. We found them in great joy at their 
recovered liberty. Their house presented the appear- 
ance of a royal reception. The street was thronged 
with the carriages of the nobility and gentry hastening 
to congratulate them. It was with much difficulty we 
approached the door. I rejoiced exceedingly that this 
manifestation of public feeling took place, in spite of the 
suspicions which attached to every one who dared to 
admire the great man, who was thus honoured in his 
relatives. But it was not mere feeling, it was a deeper 
principle of love and devotion, 

This principle took expression in the least question- 
able form, for many of the richest of the Magyar nobility 
offered their houses and lands to the family of Kossuth, 
and would truly have deemed it an honour to have sup- 
plied them with everything in their possession, even to 
the impoverishing of themselves. Kossuth had left the 
country poor, as he was born. The wealth of a nation 
had passed through his hands, but they were clean 
from any soil. Even his relatives who were thus 
caressed and honoured, had no earthly means of sub- 
sistence; but the poorest peasant in Hungary would 
have gladly curtailed his scanty meal to contribute to 
the ease and happiness of that name which was the 
object of his highest admiration. 

When I told the venerable mother that I was about 
to leave the country, and would probably see her son in 
his exile, she wept upon my neck long and bitterly; she 
kissed me and blessed me in the old patriarchal manner. 
“Greet my son,” said she, “with all the love of a 
mother’s heart; tell him from me to seek under the 
palms of the East that repose which he must not hope 
for in his fatherland; tell him that, though he has not 
been able to save it, there is a righteous and merciful 
providence, which in its own time, will bring us peace 
and freedom. Go, my daughter, and may God be ever 
with you!” 

With this farewell, I parted from the mother of the 
greatest and loftiest of men. She was a small woman, 
with white hair and black sparkling eyes. In her youth 
she had been beautiful, and had preserved considerable 
remains of her early grace till within the last two years; 
but continued anxiety on account of her son, with her 
recent trouble, had entirely banished her good looks, 
and reduced her to a mere skeleton. Her lively manner 
was subdued; every word she spoke was accompanied 
with tears. Her voice had a touching tremor, which 
no one could hear unmoved. 


Take now a lady's description of 
A BATTLE. 


I ascended the tower myself, and obtained a position 
on one of the pinnacles, from which I could plainly 
discern the movements of the two armies. To those 
who have never seen large multitudes of men engaged in 
deadly conflict it would be impossible to describe the 
sensations with which I looked upon the awful scene 
The two armies were drawn up in nearly parallel lines; 
and from each there issued a continued stream of fire, 
which was all the more dreadful from being partially 
obscured by the smoke, that rolled upwards heavily, 
and formed a dark canopy above the infuriated comba- 
tants. The wind occasionally swept away the sulphurous 
clouds, and revealed the straight lines of soldiers, like 
Stone-walls, immovable and brilliant with fire; but the 
thick black vapour soon again hid them from our view, 
From time to time we observed bodies of horsemen issue 
from out of the clouds of smoke and rush up to the 
opposing columns; sometimes they penetrated through 
them, and at others they were received with a frightful 


discharge of cannon, before which they were swept 
back like dust. This continued for about an hour, 
without any perceptible change having taken place in 
the relative positions of the two armies. We then 
noticed, that at each end of the Austrian line the stream 
of fire was advancing, and the whole line assuming a 
concave form, whilst the Hungarian fire was withdraw- 
ing at the corresponding points, and the line becoming 
convex. 

After a little time, the two seemed to mingle together 
in undistinguishable confusion; the rolling of the 
musketry and the thundering of the cannon became 
indescribably furious, and then began gradually to relax, 
until at length the booming of the artillery alone was 
heard, at distant intervals, and then it ceased altogether. 
The battle was lost and won. The Hungarians, out of 
eight thousand men which they had brought into the 
field, lost one half in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The other half had been completely surrounded, and 
had cut their way through the enemy. It was this 
heroic and successful attempt which had kindled up 
afresh the vividness of the firing towards the close of 
the battle, and which gave the Hungarians the claim 
of superior valour, though victory had declared on the 
side of the Austrians. 


In the cause of humanity as in that of 
patriotism the Baroness knew not fear. She 
even ventured into the tiger’s den—into the 
presence of the merciless Haynau—to beg of 
the butcher the life of a friend. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HAYNAU. 


Of all the multitude in the Neugebiiude, the only one 
to whom I could bring any comfort was Danielis. His 
affairs were in a fair way of arrangement, but his 
personal danger was still great. He begged me to see 
Haynau, and to prevail upon him, if possible, at least, 
to hear Danielis in his own defence. The prisoners 
knew of the death of Bathyanyi, but as yet the fatal 
tidings from Arad had not reached them, and every one 
made it a duty to conceal these atrocities from them. 

1 left this place of mourning and retired to my hotel. 

I had pledged myself to see Haynau on Danielis’s 
behalf, and my promise must now be fulfilled. I went 
to Haynau’s residence, and, after waiting a long time, 
was introduced to his presenca He received me 
politely, and I felt encouraged. I told him that I had 
come on behalf of Colonel Danielis, and mentioned that 
he was the father of a helpless family; that he had not 
fought against Austria, and dwelt particularly on his 
having saved the royal estates from destruction, of 
which, I said, I could bring him satisfactory evidence. 
Haynau said that the chief bailiff of the crown property 
had been already with him, and had represented the 
services of the prisoner upon that occasion in a very 
favourable light; that this afforded sufficient ground for 
his pardon, but still he could not be liberated until it 
came to his turn to be examined. This was very 
satisfactory. 
I felt emboldened to present a petition which Kos- 
suth’s mother had intrusted to me, praying that his 
children might be placed with herself. He took the 
paper and read it, and his natural character returned: 
he was Haynau once more; a dark frown, like a thunder- 
cloud, gathered upon his brow. “ What!” said he, in a 
voice hoarse with passion, “ what! do you want the 
children to receive the same revolutionary training as 
their father? The women of Hungary have the devil 
in their hearts, and are guilty of infinite mischief. No, 
I tell you; the girl shall be placed in a convent, and the 
boys brought up in Vienna under surveillance. Go: 
that is the will of his Majesty.” He asked me how I 
had become acquainted with Kossuth and his mother? 
I told him what I thought proper, and he left me with 
a volley of filthy abuse against the illustrious exile and 
his family. These were bad tidings to bring to the 
aged mother. I tried to comfort her as well as I could, 
and after this visited her much more frequently than I 
did before. 


Now for an 
ANECDOTE OF JELLACHICH, 


They told me many things comic as well as painful; 
amongst others, an anecdote of Jellachich was related 
with great zest. When he entered Pesth. he heard 


message that the Countess was not at home to him. 
He went at once to the Tiger Hotel, bursting with mor 
tification; and to revenge himself sent for his “ bill,” 
that he might pay the beautiful Karolyi for his board 
and lodging. She saw his meaning, and instead of 
taking offence, sent him actually an account, in which 
everything he had had at her palace was charged for at 
a monstrous price. So far the exchange was, perhaps, 
only fair; but the Croat could not digest the indignity 
put upon his self-esteem, and all his love for Karolyi 
turned into a desire for vengeance, which he gratified 
by filling her palace with common soldiers, Thus 
ended the renowned Ban’s first love adventure in Pesth, 
to the inextinguishable mirth of the worthy citizens. 


Let those who deride the efforts of the 
peacemakers, instead of doing as, if they were 
Christians they would do, bidding them Gop 
speed in their holy work, read this description 
of war and blush that they should give to it 
their sanction. 

PICTURE OF A TOWN TAKEN. 


A ‘guerilla band, which consisted chiefly of persons 
belonging to that town, had some time before captured 
a Russian prince, and more recently a courier of the 
same nation, whose despatches they took from him: 
both the prince and the courier were sent as prisoners 
to Komorn. General Grabbe, as soon as his corps 
obtained possession of the district, sent a requisition ta 
Loshonez to deliver up the prisoners and the despatches 
within twenty-four hours, or to abide his vengeance. 
As it was impossible to comply with this demand, he 
let loose his troops upon the helpless town, with full 
licence to use the the inhabitants as they pleased. I 
need hardly say that deeds at which humanity shudders, 
and which it would stain this fair paper with a burning 
blot of shame to record, were perpetrated. For several 
hours the wildest and most diabolical passions of the 
human heart raged in this wretched town, until at 
length, worn out with slaughter and wickedness, the 
brutal executioners of a still more brutal will set fire to 
the scene of their abominations, and the ashes of their 
unhappy victims were soon mingled with that of the 
habitations which had witnessed these atrocities. 

A more pitiful and tragic scene than this town pre- 
sented have I never dreamt of, much less seen. ‘The 
destruction of Pesth was a holiday amusement com- 
pared with what had been perpetrated here. I cannot 
trust my pen even to name the horrors which I wit- 
nessed; suffice it to say, that of the whole population 
there was not one family left alive which would not 
have deemed it a mercy and a kindness to have died 
under the ruins of their habitations. I found a lady of 
rank striving to hide her shame in a ditch overgrown 
with weeds, for the devilish wretches had taken all her 
clothing from her. I gave her all the garments I could 
spare from my own person, and strove to comfort her 
breaking heart as she sobbed upon my bosom. May 
the laurels of Grabbe wither and cleave to his brow, an 
everlasting reproach for this deed of sin and infamy. 
Glory! is this glory? Is this the sublime integrity 
and virtue which we admire in the heroes of old? Is 
this the stern sense of right which alone can make 
courage anything superior to a fierce brute instinct? 
No: this was the conduct of a monster, with the shape 
of a man, and the heart of a wolf; a villain, whose 
name should be pronounced with loathing by all who 
feel one kindling blush of shame, one thrill, however 
feeble, of human emotion. 


Let us conclude, however, with a more 
agreeable scene : like all things in this world 
war has its bright as well as its dark side. The 
following is a sketch of 
THE POETRY OF WAR. 

I arrived there on the Sth of November, weary in mind 
and body, and almost despairing of being able to render 
any service to my oppressed country. The Austrian troops 
were encamped before the town, and presented a highly 
picturesque appearance as I approached them just af 
nightfall. The country on all sides, as far as the eye 
could reach, was thickly studded with watch-fires, 
which gave sufficient light to render the various move- 
ments and occupations of the soldiers perceptible. 
Some sauntered about, others were lying down around 








that the young Countess Karolyi possessed a palace 
there, in which she was then residing; the fame of her 
beauty and amiability had been long known to him, | 
and he thought this a favourable opportunity of recom- | 
mending himself to her notice. He therefore quartered 
himself at her residence, and strove with all his power | 
to make himself agreeable to her, but without success. | 
He had the most profound faith in his personal | 
charms, and believed that such an Adonis as he must 
prove irresistible. He could not understand, therefore, 
why the young Countess did not surrender at discretion; 
but he was utterly confounded when, wishing to have 
an interview with her, one morning, he received a 





the fires; several groups were busy with their field- 
cookery, others were playing at cards, and in many 
places large parties were amusing themselves with 
dancing. The rude camp-music of the soldiers, and 
their still ruder songs, were mingled with the hoarse 
challenge of the sentry, and the stern word of command; 


and these various sounds were sustained by a strange, 
ceaseless, undefinable murmur, out of which they 
seemed to be produced, and into which they seemed to 
sink back again; whilst the striking uniforms of the 
soldiers, and their exaggerated shadows passing swiftly 
over the white tents, gave an uncouth character to the 
scene, 


The red flames of the watch-fires, as they 
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oecasionally shot up higher into the air, and caused the 


whole to come out for a moment into stronger relief, | 


gave it an unearthly aspect, more like the creation of 
some troubled dream than a living reality. The only 
interruption I experienced here was from a non-com- 
missioned officer; whose questions, being easily answered, 
left me to pursue my route towards the town. 

Marehegg is a handsome town, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Mareh, and surrounded with beautiful 
verdant hills. It is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and was of no mean importance at the period of the 
Turkish wars, when it was strongly fortified. The 
remains of the fortifications still exist, and add much 
to the romantic beauty of the town. The place belongs 
to Prince Palfy, who occasionally resides there. The 
Anstrians had posted a large body of men in the market- 
place, with a park of artillery. It was highly amusing 
te witness the astonishment of the simple townsfolk at 
the great guns; which was only equalled by their 
delight at the music of the military band, which was 
playing before the castle of Prince Palfy, where the 
colonel had his quarters. 


We must now reluctantly take leave of the 
Baroness with arenewed tribute of admiration. 








Oracles from the British Poets. 
Author of “Rural Records,” 
1850. 


A new edition of a deservedly popular little book. 
It truly deserves the designation of a “A Drawing 
Room Table Book, and Pleasant Companion for a 
round Party.” This edition is low in price, and neatly 
bound. The Game of the Oracles is not only an 
ingocent, but an instructive amusement. 


ote 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Looker-On, Vol. I., is the completion of the 
first volume of a very small literary miscellany, con- 
taining some more than respectable compositions by 
two writers who call themselves Fritz and Lioerr. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, No. XXVL1., whichis understood to be edited 
se Mr. Pusry, M.P. for Berkshire, is highly credit- 
able to the society from which it emanates, and whose 
proceedings it records. This number opens with a re- 
view, by the editor, of ‘‘ The Progress of Agricultural 
Knowledge during the last Eight Years,” and a very 
romising report it is. In every department there has 

een manifested decided progress: vegetable and ani- 
mal chemistry have been pursued with diligence, and 
many important discoveries have rewarded the industry 
of the experimentalists. Agricultural mechanics have 
made an astonishing advance, as the new implements 
described by Mr. Puszy sufficiently prove. Draining, 
from being rare, has become almost universal, and is 
conducted with more efficiency, and at a vastly dimi- 
nished cost. Four-footed game has decreased, and this 
Mr. Pusey deems to be a great benefit to the country. 
Manures are better understood, and more wisely and 
profitably applied. The modes of tillage and the rota- 
tion of crops have undergone changes for the better, 
and, altogether, the prospect is extremely cheering. 
Professor GRAHAM’s remarks on the Potato Disease 
will be read with great interest. He attributes it to 
Parasitic Fungi. Colonel CHALLONER’s report on the 
Exhibition and Trade of Implements at Exeter is a 


By James S»rrs, 
&ec. Washbourne. 











gg of much value. Messrs. Way and Ocston pub- 
ish their fourth report on the analysis of the ashes of 
plants. The Diseases of Cattle and Sheep, the Cost of 
Agricultural Buildings, the Breeding and Management 
of Pigs, Irrigation as practised in Switzerland, Rape 
Cake as food for stock, the Climate of the British Isles, 
the Farming of Somersetshire, and Miscellaneous re- 
sults from the Laboratory, are the subjects of the other 
papers contributed to this number, each by the best 
authority on its subject. The Appendix contains reports 
of the proceedings of the Society. It is embellished by 
numerous illustrative engravings, Maps and Table, and 
the work must be invaluable to all who are interested 
in agriculture, whether theoretically or practically, to 
landlord or tenant, to the amateur and the professional 
farmer. 








MUSIC, 


Jullien's Cadeaw for 1851. Jullien and Co, 


The Postilion Polka, 
and Co. 
La Garde Nationale Polka. Jullien and Co. 
A rarcen of music from JULLIEN’s, and which is 
always welcome, because there is spirit and character in 
it. Especially is it music for the dance; it inspires 
the feet, and keeps the ball-room alive. The Cadeau 
for 1851 contains Ka:nic’s beautiful “Rose de Mai 
Valse;” the “Sturm March Galop;” the “St. Leger- 
Day Quadrilles;” and Kaenic’s fine “ Postilion Polka "¢ 
all arranged for the pianoforte. The Garde Nationale 
Polka was brought out at the recent Bal M asqué, amid 


shouts of applause and endless encores, and it cannot | 





By Herman Kaenic. Jullien 





fail to be the favourite of the ball-rooms during the 
winter. A more welcome group of music could not be 
presented to pianoforte players at this season. 








The Mountain Daisy. 
Jullien and Co. 

The Bay of Naples. 
Jullien and Co. 

Dora; or my Child-wife’s Farewell. 
GERALD STANLEY. Jullien and Co. 


Composed by G. Lintry. 
Composed by Donizertrt. 
Composed by 


Agnes; or, I've Loved You all my Life. 
Jullien and Co. 

Four pieces of vocal music from the same publisher. 
The two first, “The Mountain Daisy” and “ The Bay 
of Naples,” have been made widely known and popular 
by the delicious singing of Jerry Trerrz; and they 
need no recommendation. Mr. SranLey’s two ballads 
are founded upon well-known incidents in Dawid 
Copperfield. The words are pretty, and the music 
plaintive aud appropriate. 


sy the Same. 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


WE were lured (says Tie Morning Chronicle of Tues- 
day) to Miss Kelly’s little theatre in Dean-street, last 
evening, in the hope that an infant tragedian, an- 
nounced for a performance in Ham/et, might possess 
some talent. The child gesticulates conventionally, and 
declaims evidently without any comprehension of the 
text—a mere parrot, and a badly taught one.——Mr. 
Lumley is now defendant in a trial whereby the heirs 
of Donizetti and M. Bayard, the author of the /ébretto 
of La Fille du Regiment, claim their droits d’ auteur 
on the Italian translation, in which Madame Sontag 
has been so successfully singing. Signor Ferranti is 
said to have sueceeded as Figaro, in I/ Barbiere. 
The Transatlantic journals announce that Miss Catharine 
Hayes intends to pay ‘‘the States’ a visit.——Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper intends recommencing his pianoforte 
soirees this winter.——M. Auber’s new opera, the 
Enfant Prodique, has been brought out at the Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique in Paris. The piece has 
been splendidly got up, and the mse en scene is mag- 
nificent ; but the first representation has disappointed 
public expectation.——Madame Stoltz and Madame 
Clara Novello are the winter stars at the Italian Opera 
House at Lisbon. We learn that a German manu- 
facturer, represented by an agent in the city, is con- 
str icting a musical bed, directly the oceupant of which 
presses it, soothing airs will be emitted; and, thus 
lulled, he may sink luxuriously into the arms of sleep. 
——We may notice here Miss Dolby’s third sotree as 
having taken place. This merited the praise given to 
her former Chamber Concerts, as having been happily 
varions in the music selected. In particular, a song by 
Mr. Frank Mori must be mentioned,—to some words 
by Southey.——On Saturday last the election to the 
scholarships of the Royal Academy of Music Was de- 
cided by the examiners. The successful candidates 
were Miss F. Sadler and Mr. W. H. Aylward, an 
academy student. Mr. R. Thomas and Mr. Schreeder 
were also especially distinguished. The meeting of the 
commissioners of the class for musical instruments for 
the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations for 1851 
was held the same day, Sir H. Bishop presiding, when 
the necessary arrangements were made for the eandi- 
dates. Jenny Lind anecdotes are, as might be anti- 
cipated, the staple gossip of the town at New York; 
and had we a Horace Walpole to perpetuate them, pos- 
terity would be the gainer of much fun and wisdom in 
the retrospect of 1850. One of these stories which 














| everybody knows, has one or two social and general 


moralities weaved in with it, which puts it beyond the 
small talk of the hour. Sz non e vero e ben trovato, 


; On the arrival at her rooms of several lady visitors 


specially invited, Jenny sees a strange face among 
them, the owner of which had pushed a point of pro- 
priety—for the sake of the /ionne—in being present. 
In making the rounds of the chairs, the Queen of Song 
fell in with the adventurous unknown. ‘ What, 
madam, do you want?’ ‘*TI have heard you sing and 
have come to see you.”” ‘Do you take me for a wild 
beast, that you come to see me?’ was the emphatic 
English of the indignant reply. The lady’s mortifica- 
tion finds vent in a flood of tears and an immediate 
movement for the door. Jenny locks it and pockets 
the key, and vainly seeks at the piano to sing 
away the mischief. ‘‘ You shouldn’t mind it,” says 
Jenny, “J can’t be good always.” On talking 
the affair over with her friends, d how she 
had behaved, and was answered ‘Very rudely.” 
“That,” she replied, ‘“‘is the first time I have 
heard anything but a compliment in America.”’ In 
the absence of any especial news of interest, we may 
chronicle the following complimentary correspondence 
between an indispensable friend of the New York 
drama and the Lady of the Day: ‘‘ New York, October, 
1850. Honoured and Respected Lady, Mdlle Jenny 
Lind, permit the oldest American actor and original 
Costumer, to present a humble offering in the form of 
one of his patent gilt leather portfolios. It is a fac- 
simile of one he presented to Victoria, Queen of 
England, in 1837, when he was residing in London. 
Your acceptance will confer a lasting favour on your 
most respectful and obedient servant to command. 


she ask 











Andrew Jackson Allen, Costumer, No. 37, Bowery.”— 
‘New York, November 25, 1850, Dear Sir, I beg you 
will excuse my not having before answered your kind 
letter, but my time having been so much oeeupied, you 
must oblige me by making some allowance for neglect, 
The splendid gold portfolio with which you so kindly 
presented me, 1 have duly received, and allow me to 
express my admiration for the same, being, without 
exception, the most beautiful thing of the kind that I 
ever have seen, Begging you to aceept my sincere 
thanks for the great attention thus paid to me, [ 
remain, dear sir, yours very truly, Jenny Lind. 4 
fac-simile of the portfolio, and. the Jenny Lind letter, 
to be seen at the Rialto, No. 37, Bowery.” The little 
appreciation at present entertained of the old dramatic 
literature of our country both by book buyers and the 
publie generally, was curiously exhibited during the 
past week, as far as prices are concerned, by the sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s of the extensive 
dramatie library of the late Mr, John Fullarton,—well 
known, no doubt, to many of our readers by his works 
on many intricate questions connected with the cur- 
rency. Rare plays and tracts which used to realize in 
the days of Steevens and Malone, of Heber and the 
Duke of Roxburgh—as lately, in deed, as the time of 
Mr. Jolley and Mr. Miller—prices which forbade 
persons with purses of ordinary depth to enter into 
competition with the least chance of suceess—sold on 
the present occasion for less than a half, and some as 
low as two-thirds, of their former amounts. The 
“ John Daye”’ cdition, without date, of Ferrer and 
Porrex, brought 8/. 15s.,—the very same copy having 
brought at Bindley’s sale, as much as 16/. 10s. The 
rare play of Warning for fair Women (4to. 1599), 
sold for 8/2. 5s.,—Mr. Fullarton having paid for it af 
Mr. Jolley’s sale (a few years ago) as much as 19/. 5s., 
and, it is said, thinking it cheap at that price. The 
Tragedie of Antonie, by the Countess of Pembroke 
(4to. 1595), was knocked down at 51. The Wisdome 
of Dr. Dodypool, as sundrie times acted by the 
children of Powles (4to. 1600), brought 32. 10s. ;— 
while The first part of the true and honourable 
History of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, the good 
Lord Cobham, was knocked down for 2/. 16s, The 
D’Urfey Plays brought 2/. 15s. ;—and the Settle’s 
17. 18s.,—the latter including the first edition of The 
Empress Morocco, adorned * with —— 
play so rare that Kemble had failed in finding a copy, 
and was enabled to add one to his collection only by Sir 
Walter Scott stripping his Dryden books to give it to 
him. 








ART JOURNAL. 
Talk of the Studios. 


Ir is rumoured that a final determination has been 
come to that the marble arch shall be erected at Cum- 
berland-gate, Hyde-park,——The long-deferred Lyrics 
of the Heart, which, with their profusion of picture 
aceompaniment, the public have been led to look for so 
many years, are at length published; and among the 
number of illustrated books which habitually make their 
appeal at this period of the year, the beautiful volume 
which contains them is not likely to find a rival.—— 
‘The distribution of the premiums offered by the Royal 
Academy to its students took place on Tuesday evening 
week. ‘This being the first public occasion on which 
the new President, Sir Charles Eastlake, has met the 
students, he, after a few remarks preliminary to the 
delivery of the medals, proceeded to make some general 
observations to them on the nature and objects of their 
studies. In a graceful and earnest manner, he spoke of 
the days when he was himself of the student class, and 
sat on the same benches (in Somerset House,) from 
which they were now listening to his exhortations and 
words of encouragement as President of the institution. 
The address found warm and enthusiastic acceptance. 
It is said in the foreign journals that the sculptor 
Tenerani has been commissioned to execute the tomb 
of his unfortunate friend and countryman, Count Rossi, 
—to be erected in the Church of St. Laurent, at Rome. 
——The Edinburgh Committee for procuring the erece 
tion of a monument to the memory of the late Lord 
Jeffrey have decided that it shall take the form of a work 
of sculpture. It will probably be a statue, for the Par- 
liament House. ‘The subscriptions now amount to 
2,2007.——Letters from Rome announce the death in 
that city of Mr. Ritchie, the sculptor, of Edinburgh. 
The circumstances are peculiarly melancholy, and con- 
yey a warning to his artistic brethren not to trifle with 
the deadly influence of the climate. It had been the 
dream of Mr. Ritchie’s life to go to Rome; this year 
he was able to travel, and he arrived in that city in 
September last, with some friends as little acquainted 
with the nature of the malaria as himself. With these 
friends it appears that he made a visit to Ostia; the 
season was dangerous; the party took no precautions, 
and they all caught the malaria fever. He died after a 
few days’ illness, and was followed to the grave by most 
of the English and American artists in Rome. T 





The 
companions of his excursion are still indisposed, a 
one or two of them have returned to England. The 
Brussells Herald says :—‘* The principal statues by 
Emile Bouré, the young artist of so much promise who 
died a short time ago, have been placed in the Musée. 
M. Bouré, senior, has presented to the gallery of sculp- 
ture some of the best works of his son. We observe 
among the number the Promethée, the Faure, and the 
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Amour, which lose none of their attractions by being 

Jaced near the splendid sculptures by Kessels, in the 
next apartment.” The Architect says that the res- 
toration of the Porte St. Denis, in Paris, which has 
been in progress for some time, is now completed. It 
has been thoroughly cleaned and repaired, and the 
sculpture of Frangois Augnier may now be seen in all 
its original freshness. ‘This monument was erected in 
1762 by the city of Paris, from designs by Francois 
Blondel, in memory of the passage of the Rhine by 
Louis XIV.—The great portal of the Cathedral 
Church of Paris, Notre Dame, is being adorned again 
with the statues of the twelve apostles, such as filled 
its niches before the first Revolution. The figures are 
of stone, of large size, and have been executed in the 
atelier which has been formed in connexion with the 
cathedral by the two architects to whom the restora- 
tion of the building is intrusted. 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS NOW OPEN IN LONDON. 

Princrss’s THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 3s.; gallery, Is. 

HayMARKET THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: first circle, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gal- 
lery, ls. 

Otympic THEaTRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s. 

Sapier’s WELIs THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 2s.; pit, 1s.; gallery, 6d. 

ScvrrEY THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
first circle, 4s.; second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is. 
MARYLEBONE THEATRE AND LONDON ENGLISH OPERA.— 

Drama (at present), every night. Prices: 

CotossruM.—Panoramas and varieties; day and night. 
Price: 2s. 

Bunrorp’s PANoRAMA, Leicester Square.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
Price: 1s. each. 

Diorama, Regent’s Park.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
place, 1s.; second place, 6d. 

Portrrecunic InstiruTion.—Science, &c.; day and night. 
Price, 1s. 

Panorama OF NILE.—Daily, at 3 and 8. 
pit, 1s.; gallery, 6d. 

Pauirs’s Lirerary, VocAL, AND Scenic ENTERTA'N- 
MENT, including Dioramas, &c. Daily at 3 and 8 o’clock. 
Prices: 1s. and 2s. for reserved seats. (St. Martin’s Lane. 

Fsee EXHIBITIONS OF THE INVENTIONS OP THE YEARS 
1850-1. Daily. John Street, Adelphi. 

Exursirion or Mopesn British Agr.—Old Water Colour 
Society. Daily. Price: 1s. 

Tae WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER CoLouR DRAWINGS 
AND SKETCHES IN O1ts. Daily. Admission, 1s. 

DIORAMA OF AUSTRALIA.—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, at 3, half-past 7,and 9; other days at3&8.  Lei- 
cester Square, (west side.) Admission ls.; reserved 
seats, 2s. 

DIoRAMA OF THE GANGES, 316, Regent Street.—At half- 
past 2 and half-past 7 p.m. Admission ls.; reserved 
seats, 2s 6d, 


Drury Lane THEATRE. —It was clearly proved 
on Thursday night, that ‘‘ the legitimate drama”’ is not 
the thing for holiday folk. The Winter's Tale was 
— in good style, but neither Mr. ANDERSON as 

eontes, or Miss VANDENHOFF as Hermione, could 
quiet noisy seekers after pantomime. Scarcely a sen- 
tence could we hear, so eager were the occupants of 
palery and pit for some more exciting amusement. 

uckily, the pantomime did satisfy all parties, for it 
has plenty of stamina. Harlequin and Humpty 
Dumpty ; or, Robbin de Bobbin and the First Lord 
Mayor of London, commences with a scene depicting 
Old London, and on which the Tower and the River as 
seen by moonlight form prominent features. Zhe Old 
Woman of Finchley (Mr. Romer) gives a clue to 
the plot. It is this: Hugh Bucklersbury, a gold- 
smith of Cheape, has a charming daughter, who is 
much beloved by Hal Fitzheart of Oak (Mons. 
Devuin.) But the Fair Mayde’s hand is also sought 
by Baron Pomme d’ Armourheap Tax, the Lord 

ancellor of England. The Goldsmith and The Old 
Woman of Finchley favour the cause of the Chan- 
cellor, the latter to wreak revenge for some offence of 
Hal’s, Some Fairies and a Sprite of the Wishing- 
stone (Mons. Parxrint) take part with the young 
couple. When the Chancellor is in the height of ex- 
pectation, King Richard I. arrives in London, and the 
excitement caused by the event turns courting matters 
topsy-turvy. Hal's success is at length promised, on 
the condition that he fight a duel with Big Ben of 
Highgate, alias Robbin de Bobbin, a giant. He kills 
the monster; and, The Old Woman of Finchley, in 
revenge for the slaughter, makes the customary trans- 
formation of characters, and the less serious business 
of the pantomime begins. There are many effective 
scenes. We may instance the procession of Aing 
Richard I, over Old London Bridge—a really gor- 
geous pageant. Many tricks and diversions are in- 
troduced in the after part, and Mr. ANDERSON may 
lay claim to having collected a really good working 

company. ‘The scenery equals anything that has ever 
been produced at Drury Lane, and the pantomime | 
was approved most boisterously by a choking house. 
HayManrket.—The Brothers Broveu have fur- 
nished the burlesque at this theatre, a species of enter- 
tainment that is certainly a vast improvement upon the 
pantomime. ‘They have chosen the story of The 
Calendar who was turned into an Ape. ‘The Princess 
who restores him to his human form is a sort of em- 


Prices: first 


Prices: stalls, 2s. 


! 
wife, played by Mrs. Firzwitt1am and Mr. Buck- | 
stoNE; Mr. Buanp plays a boisterous part as the 
Princess’s father. But the plot is not so perfect as 
those of the former burlesques from the same authors. 
The puns, however, are as numerous and as pungent | 
as ever, and the hits at the follies of the day as telling. 
The scenery is beautiful and the songs are capital. 
Every part was well filled, and the applause at the fall 
of the curtain was unanimous. 

Lycrum.—The Christmas piece brought out here 
is entitled Ating Charming, or the Blue Bird of 
Paradise. It was composed by the experienced Mr. 
PLANCHE, and in all that has made the Lyceum 
famous for such entertainments it equals, if it does not | 
surpass, any of its predecessors, not even excepting the 
renowned /sland of Jewels, The plot is taken from 
the story of L’ Oisean Bleu by the Countess D’ Anots, 
adapted of course to the events of the time, and abound- 
ing in allusions to the Exhibition. The principal 
characters are admirably supported by Madame VEstris, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Maruews, Mr. H. Horncastir, 
Miss St. GrorGr, Miss MARTINDALE, and Miss 
Exxis. The most remarkable feature of this mag- 
nificent spectacle, which everybody ought to see, because 
everybody can and will enjoy it, are A Grand Fairy 
Quadrille in the second act, An Industrious Exhibi- 
tion of the Steps of All Nations, in which a grove 
of banners, containing the national flag of every country 
was introduced and most picturesquely grouped. The 
dresses, too, are costly. Madame Vesrris has really 
a gorgeous costume, in her character of King Charming, 
and sings some songs with all the spirit and tone of her 
youthful days. The scenery is exquisitely painted, 
and the effects are original. The Haunts of the 
Fairies and the Fanshee Islands are pictures upon 
which the memory will dwell with pleasure —real 
works of art, and of a very high class too. Its success 
was unbounded, and we can cordially recommend every 
reader who may have the opportunity to see it, if he 
has bat a single night in London, in preference to any 
other. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE.—Racy jokes and “‘fast”’ 
dialogue (to use a Cockneyism, which Mr. Pav 
BEDFORD would by no means condemn) and scenery 
superior to any that the Adelphi has before produced, 
content the Adelphian audience. These, and pretty 
songs which Miss WoorGar renders as happily as 
usual, have been crammed to excess in a burlesque 
entitled La Tarantula, which has been done into 
English by Mr. ALBERT SmirH andafriend. There 
is, of course, no plot, but lots of “points” for PauL 
Beprorp, Wricut, and Honey, to exercise their 
witching powers in making. Most of the attractive topics 
of the day find an echo or a jest in La Tarantula; 
and authors, and manager, and performers were alike 
congratulated by the laughing audience. 

Princess’s THEATRE.— Although promised an 
order whenever desired for the purpose of noticing a 
new piece, no reply was returned to two applications 
for it with this intent, therefore we are unable to give 
any account of the doings at this theatre by way of 
guidance to our country friends visiting town. 

Tur O_tympic THEATRE.—“ Boxing” night opened 
with a Shakspere tragedy. Mr. Brooke has now 
completely recovered his voice; and he was almost 
superior to himself in Shylock, perhaps the best of 
all his characters. The play was otherwise well sus- 
tained, Mrs. Srrrtine being Portia; Mr. L. Mur- 
RAY, Bassanio; Mr. H. Farren, Gratiano ; and 
Mr. Compton, Launcelot Gobbo. The Christmas 
piece did credit to the management. It is a burlesque, 
written by Tom TAyLor, and it teems with sparkling 
dialogue. The scenery, the costumes, and the whole 
getting up, are very superior, and evidence the taste as 
well as the exertions of superior artistes. The bur- 
lesque is entitled Prince Dorus, or the Romance of 
the Nose, and is founded on the fairy tale of the same 
name by the Countess D’AutNors. The plot is simple. 
A malevolent old fairy, in revenge for not having been 
invited to the birth of Prence Dorus, bestows upon 
him a nose of unusual size, which is only to become 
reduced in length when he himself discovers that it is 
too long. He grows up without discovering that his 
nose is of more than the proper length, until he is 
about to marry, when, endeavouring to kiss the lady of 
his choice, he becomes aware of his defect. The evil 
charm is broken, and his nose becomes of the ordinary 
size. A very capital burlesque has been constructed 


were introduced, and the acting was such as to 

tivate the audience, and to assure us that Prince Dorus 
must have along run. We cannot omit again to praise 
the completeness and beauty of the scenery and dresses 

Sapter’s Weitts Turarre.—The tragedy of 
Tsabella, by SouTHERN, was not well received on 
Thursday, not that the caste was imperfect, or that 
the play was condemned for intrinsic defects, but that 
the audience were impatient for pantomime. As far ag 
we could discern amid the din, Isabella was never 
better put upon the stage, or with a finer caste. With 
a — house its performance would be a rich treat; 
and as holiday people are now silenced, our readers 
may betake themselves to Clerkenwell with some 
certainty of ae as well as seeing. Miss Giyn. 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Water, and Mr. Marston, 
appear in the tragedy. The pantomime was entitled 
Harlequin and the House that Jack Built in 1851. 
One of the opening scenes exhibited a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Crystal Palace, which called forth the 
applause of the audience, and which was much increased 
as the Nepaulese Ambassador, Jenny Linp, and various 
other distinguished personages arrived to visit it ; but 
when a clerical-looking personage arrived, intended, 
apparently, to represent Cardinal Wis—EMAN, he was 
unceremoniously dismissed from the stage as not good 
enough to keep company with the other visitors. ‘The 
scene in a short time changed to the adventures of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ; and after goin 
through the Dg passages in the life of thal 
worthy, Aladdin was changed into Harlequin, the 
Sultan’s Daughter into Columbine, the Sultan inte 
Clown, and Aladdin’s Mother into Pantaloon. These 
parts were sustained by Mr. C. Fenton, Miss Canoe 
LINE PARKER, Mr. CHARLES STI1L7T, and Mr. NAYLOR. 
There was also a Sprite, enacted by Mr. R. Srixt, and 
a Juvenile Clown, performed by Master CHARLES 
Srizt. Then followed the usual tricks and transformae 
tions; there were many political allusions, and th 
toldj well. Much care and expense had been laviabea 
on the scenery; and the piece was as successful ag 
all Christmas pieces should be : a full house greeted it 
right loyally. 

SorreE FANTASTIQUE.— We received a compli-e 
ments invitation to visit, on Friday evening, the lar; 
rooms behind the house No. 232, Piccadilly, nearly 
vis-d-vis the Haymarket, to witness a private repre- 
sentation of feats in neeromaney by M. and Mme Robin, 
a series of which is about to be performed before the 
public, under the title of Soirées Parisiennes et Fane 
tastiques, ‘The room has been reconstructed for the 
oceasion. Many surprising tricks were performed 
The most astonishing, however, was that which cone 
cluded the entertainment. It was entitled the Dispart- 
tion, ou Invisibilité de Madame Robin. That lady 
entered in a highland costume, and mounted the centre 
table, on which she stood upmght and immovable. A 
construction of chintz cotton upon a light but inflexible 
frame-work of wood, in the form of an extinguisher, 
open at the top and bottom, and resembling a shower 
bath, was produced, passed over the head of Madame 
Rosin, and being let down to her feet, and resting on 
the table, completely encircled and concealed her whole 
person. There was no external communication visible 
up or down, back or front, or on either side, betweem 
this machine and any other object, except the contact 
by it standing on the table, and the space underneath 
the table was perfectly open, and free to view, and had 
no cohesion save four legs of the usual dimensions with 
the flooring. All that was visible being the table, and 
the extinguisher or shower bath machine which, like a 
tent constructed so as just to contain asingle individual} 
standing upright, was supposed by the beholders to ine 
close the form of Madame Rosin. After a pause thig 
covering was rapidly lifted up and laid on its side on 
the stage, when lo! nothing was under it. An apparent 
impossibility had been achieved. Madame Rosin had 
disappeared, and there was no trace of a human form 
under the distended chintz, and which fabric remained 
distended on its frame when taken off, in the same posi- 
tion as when it descended and excluded Madame Rosin 
from the view of the amazed beholders. Exactly the 
same feat was performed almost immediately afterwards 
by M. Roprn upon one of the musicians, The applause 
was loud and continued. We recommend all who haye 
a spare evening to go and see these perfect conjurings. 

TuE CoLossruM.—A new panorama has been sub- 
stituted for that of Paris, and it is searcely less inte- 





on these materials. Prince Dorus (Mr. H.Farren), 
at twenty years of age, advertises for a wife, and ladies 
who are desirous of the honour of his alliance send him 
their portraits, which are endowed by Sir Clairvoyant 
(Mr. Wi~t1AM FARREN, jun.), the court physician 
and mesmerist, magnetiser and magician in ordinary, 
with the power of speech, when they all exclaim against | 
the Prince’s nose. Count Coqgueluche (Mr. Compron), 

gold stick in waiting, endeavours in vain to pacify | 
them. The Prince, however, has fixed his choice upon } 
the Princess Mignonette (Miss Louisa Howanp), | 
and Cogueluche has been equally smitten by her 

attendant the Lady Bluette (Miss ELLEN TURNER). | 
Sir Clairvoyant and Sir Carmine (Mr. W. Suat- 
pERs), the court painter, who have become enamoured 
of the same two ladies, carry them off. They are pur- 
sued by the Prince and Count Coqueluche, who, after | 
a variety of adventures by earth, air, fire, and water, in | 
which they are protected of course by the good fairies, | 





bodiment of modern science—a patroness of the Exhibi- 
tion—a philosopher in petticoats. The Ape is intro- 
duced as an attendant on an itinerant organist and his 


| obtain possession of their lady loves. Several dances } 


manage to dispel the charms of Sir Clairvoyant and 


resting. Itis a view of the Lake of Thun and the 
Surrounding Country, and conveys a perfect notion 
of Swiss scenery. We can vouch, from personal ac- 
quaintance with the spot, for the accuracy of the 
representation. The Town of Thun lies in the fore- 
ground, the Lake spreads away between the mountains, 


| and the view on that side is bounded by the range 


of the Jungfrau, and the snowy Alps. On the other 
side is the mountain from which the view is taken, 


| dotted over with chalets, and affording charming 


glimpses of Swiss pastoral scenery, the houses, the 
people, the woods, and streams. It is cleverly painted 
by Messrs. Danson. ‘The other attractions of this 
noble Exhibition are the splendid Seudpture Gallery, 
full of works of art of great price, The Swiss Cottages, 
The Caverns, and the Conservatories. A selection 


| of excellent music well played adds to the interest of 


the scene. 

PANORAMA OF THE LAKE or LucERNE.—Mr, 
Burrorp has opened for the holidays a picturesque 
view of Lucerne, painted by Mr. Szxovus. It is 
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exceedingly livgly and pretty ; and presents an interest- | from a severe illnesé,’ But from an impradent exposure 


Doe 


° kDAME TussAuD’s WAXWoRK.—This is one of 
Sa sieht of Londgn, and ane of the, most integesting 
them. . It ever forms an immense ¢ollection of effigies, 
real and life-like, ‘many, dressed ‘in’ their own veritable 
lothes, and so actual in seeming, that visitors con- 
tinually speak to them, supposing them to be a portion 
of the crowd of spectators, and not a part of the show. 
Joun PArry has been amusing the Londoriers 
during the holidays by repetition of his charming even- 
‘ing “notes.” ‘We perceive that he will again appear 
at Store-street on the 7th of January. 


contrast with the Icy, Panorama of the Arctic 
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NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 
LORD NUGENT. 

Lorp NuGeEnt's death has occasioned very deep regret 
both on public and private grounds. He was a steady, 
courageous, and consistent politician. His sympathies 
with the liberal cause were active and unswerving, and 
were displayed unflinchingly at all times, without 
regard to personal consequences. Few men have made 
greater sacrifices for their opinions, and no man was 
more endeared to his friends by delightful social quali- 
ties. 
{> He was the second son of the first Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. His elder brother was created duke in 1822. 
But as he drew his title, he seems also to have 
derived his more marked traits of character, from his 
mother's family. His maternal grandfather was Gold- 
smith’s friend, Lord Clare. His mother in her child- 
hood was Goldsmith's playfellow, and one of her harmless 
practical jokes is given to Tony Lumpkin. Thus Lord 
Nugent’s inheritance included something higher than 
mere rank. He inherited a genial nature, as well as 
cordial tastes, and most respectable talents for literature. 
For Lord Clare, whose reported portliness of person 
had also descended to his grandson, was a writer not at 
all of mean mark, and there are lines in his Ode to 
Pulteney which Akenside or Pope might have written 

Lord Nugent's Life of Hampden is a careful and 
Spirited piece of biography, with the defect of attempting 
to prove Hampden something more of a “constitutional” 
patriot than he really was. This was anerror of which 
he had become sensible, and would have removed if he 
had lived to complete his intention of publishing a 
cheaper edition of the book. The same period of history 
Suggested to him an imaginary interview between 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell assumed to have been 
overheard and reported by an Independent divine, which 
he published anonymously not many years ago, and 
imposed for a time on his relative Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, no indifferent judge of sueh matters, as a genuine 
piece of Commonwealth literature. He was also the 
writer of a lively and entertaining book of Eastern 
travel; and of several detached imaginative pieces, 
which, with additions from Lady Nugent (a variously- 
accomplished as well as beautiful woman, whose charms 
have been perpetuated by Lawrence and Chantrey), 
were collected into two volumes with a title taken from 
his house near Aylesbury. There were few more active 
pamphleteers than Lord Nugent. To the great ques- 
tions of the last half century, Parliamentary Reform, 
the Catholic Question and Law Reform, he contributed 
a series of telling and timely pamphlets, which never 
failed of their object of exciting discussion, and so far 
promoting the interests he had at heart. 

Reviewing one of these in the Edinburgh, the late 
Sydney Smith thus happily characterised its author. 
“When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly portly 
person out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are 
directed, and whose signs and motions in the perfor- 
mance of the manual exercise, all the soldiers follow. 
The Germans, we believe, call him a Flugelman. We 
propose Lord Nugent as a political flugelman. He is 
always consistent, plain, and honest; steadily and 
straightly pursuing his object without hope or fear, 
under the influence of good feelings and high principle. 
The House of Commons does not contain within its 
walls a more honest, upright man.” 

This was true to the last moment of Lord Nugent's 
life. Time and change impaired nothing of his ardour 
for “the good old cause.” The Hungarian war excited 
his warmest zeal, and for not a little of what was done 
in behalf of such of that gallant people as found refuge 
in London after the termination of the struggle, they 
had to thank his unwearying personal exertions. In 
this he but repeated his generous service of former 
years to the Greek and Spanish refugees, many of whom 
as the widow and brother of Riego, Arguelles, and 
others, derived almost solely from his limited means 
the reliefs and consolations of their exile. In truth a 


kinder heart, a more genial disposition, a more manly 
and honourable spirit, never existed than Lord Nugent's. 

His death was an unexpected shock to his friends, 
who knew that he had recently and happily recovered 








to cold“he underwent a relapse of rheumatic ‘gout, 
which, ended in low-fever and erysipelas. His sufferings 
were intense for nearly three weeks, but he bore them 
with: the greatest fortitude, and at last died calmly, 
without pain. His. loss will be deplored beyond the 
circle.of his friends; and there it will long be felt, and 
with peculiar sorrow. No man had excited more 
affectionate private regards. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue Newfoundland Times gives facts establishing 
the probability that the whole island is rising out of the 
ocean with a rapidity which threatens, at no distant 
period, to materially affect, if not utterly destroy, many 
of the best harbours on the coast of Newfoundland. 
A couple of extraordinary human curiosities have 
recently been exhibited in New York. They consist of 
a boy and girl of an almost extinct race of Central 
America. They have been well described as the most 
outré looking objects ever brought tothat country. The 
boy is 32 inches in height, and weighs 16lbs, and in 
the opinion of eminent medical authority is about 10 
years old. The girl is 28 inches in height, weighs 
14lbs., and is believed to be about eight years of age. 
Their heads are not larger than a new born infant's, 
and they may be almost said to be destitute of fore- 
heads while their noses are finely developed, straight 
and long, and project at a well defined angle. Their 
eyes are full, dark, and lustrous. Their heads are 
covered with strong, dark hair, which descends forward 
nearly to the eyebrows; the face very sharp, the upper 
lip projecting, and the chin receding in a corresponding 
degree. They are said to belong to the surviving 
remnant of an ancient order of priesthood, called 
“Kaanas,” which, by constant intermarriage within 
their own caste, has dwindled down to a few individuals, 
diminutive in stature and imbecile in intellect. Their 
heads and faces resemble exactly the figures on the bas- 
reliefs on the temple ruins described in Stephens’s 
“Central America.” These children are lively, playful, 
and affectionate, but all attempts to teach them a word 
of English have hitherto proved unsuccessful. They 
can only utter afew gibberish sounds. In the course of 
a visit to their rooms, a medical gentleman held out his 
watch to the boy, when he instantly placed his ear in 
contact with it, as if to listen to its ticking; and at one 
time, as he turned affectionately towards a little girl 
among the visitors, she was told to “kiss him,” when 
he immediately placed himself in an attitude and pro- 
truded his face; the child , however, withdrew frightened. 
They both—but particularly the boy—have a regard to 
their “keeper,” and at all times readily recognise him 
as he calls them by name. It is not improbable that 
these children will be brhught to England shortly for 
exhibition. 
The Opah.—A fine specimen of the opah or kingfish 
(Lampris guttatus, Retz. Cuvier; Zeus Luna, Gmel. 
Linnzus) lay “in state” in a shop in this town during 
the early part of last week. This ichthyological 
curiosity, only eight specimens of which have been 
captured on the British coast, is as beautiful as it is 
rare,—so beautiful, indeed, as to have drawn from one 
of its observers the exclamation that it was like “one 
of Neptune's lords dressed for a holiday.” It is a native 
of the Eastern seas, and is regarded by the Japanese as 
devoted to the deity, and as being the peculiar emblem 
of happiness. The length of the body, including the 
tail, is to the depth of the body without the fins as two 
toone. The form of the body is oval, the profile of the 
head, both above and below, falling in with the outline 
of the body. The scales are exceedingly small. The 
mouth is small, and without teeth; the tongue thick 
with rough papille pointing backwards; the base of the 
dorsal fin is rather longer than the depth of the body; 
the first eight or nine rays elongated. The pectoral 
and ventral fins are very long; and the anal fin equal in 
length to half the length of the base of the dorsal. 
Tail in shape lunated; ventral, pectoral, and anterior 
part of the dorsal fins, falciform. The lateral line 
forms an elevated arch over the pectoral fin, its highest 
part being immediately under the longest ray of the 
dorsal fin. The colour of this specimen is very beautiful. 
A bright crimson or yermillion is the prevailing hue, 
shot or shaded in parts by purple and gold, and studded 
by silver spots. The fins are an intense vermillion. 
Mr. Wrightson, who caught it, intends to stuff and 
preserve the specimen.—Darlington and Stockton Times, 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Messrs. Hore and Co. have announced as nearly 
ready, a novel, to be entitled, ‘* Eugenie, the Young 
Laundress of the Bastille.” It is to be in three volumes, 
by Marin De La Voge.——A communication, says The 
Courier, has recently been turned up from the files of 
an old Philadelphia paper, in which the writer states 


























avowed himself the author of Junius’s Letters. The 
similarity of the General’s style to that of Junius was 
so manifest as to confirm the declaration. ——Mr. James 
the novelist, meditates breaking ground in fiction oy 
American soil. Grace Greenwood, in a letter from 
Boston to The National Era, says that G. P. R. James, 
Esq., has been in Salem collecting materials for a new 
romance, of the good old time, when elderly ladies, re. 
markable for personal plainness and a fondness for black 
cats, and convicted of putting broomsticks to equestrian 
service, were straightway removed from an indignant 
community by summary process. We have glanced, 
says The Leader, over some proof sheets of a work 
which will make a noise in the world—“ Letters on 
Man’s Nature and Development,” by Harriet Martineay 
and Mr. Atkinson—which for boldness of outspeaking 
on subjects usually glosed over, and for power of philo- 
sophie exposition, has few equals. The marvels of mes- 
merism and clairvoyance are stated with unflinching 
plainness, as facts admitting of no dispute. Materialism 
1s unequivocally and even eloquently avowed; and phre- 
nology assumes quite a new aspect from the observa. 
tions and discoveries here recorded. The printing of 
the book is not yet completed, so that we speak from 
an imperfect acquaintance ; but the sheets we have read 
excite in us the most eager curiosity for the remainder, 
——A very remarkable Swedish work has just appeared 
in Upsala ; it is entitled, Aivaggeljo thaish Matthaiu ; 
or, Fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, translated 
into the, Gothic language, with a Vocabulary and Gram- 
mar, b® Anders Upstrém. It is dedicated to Thore 
Petré, to whose generous assistance the editor is in- 
debted for the means of bringing out the work.— 
Ida von Dueringsfeld has published a new novel, 
Antonio Foscarini, which is said to be entertaining, 
and to contain a good picture of Venetian life in the 
fifteenth century.—Lamartine will receive 120,000f. 
for his Histoire du Directoire, at which he works 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day,—equal to about six 
thousand pounds of our money. George Sand has 
just completed a new drama for Bocage, entitled, La 
Famille du Charpentier. Most readers, but espe- 
cially those who have the honour and delight of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Humboldt, will feel peculiar 
satisfaction when we announce to them the expected 
publication of his biography by Dr. H. Klencke, for 
which the illustrious philosopher has provided the ma- 
terials. The interest excited by the announcement in 
Germany has been so great that the demands already 
exceed the number of copies struck off, so that a new 
edition has to be commenced even before the printing 
of the first is completed. 
A more complete list of the “revolutionary ’’ works 
rohibited by the Neapolitan police, has been made 
lesen: Among the works forbidden are Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Heeren’s Historical 
Treatises, Ovid, Lucian, Lucretius, Sophocles, Sue- 
tonius, Paul de Kock, Victor Hugo, E. Girardin, G. 

Sand, Lamartine, Valery’s L’Italie, Goethe, Schiller, 
Thiers, A. Dumas, Moliere, all the German philoso- 
phers, and what do you think next? hold your sides— 
prepare for belief with the faith of a St. Augustine— 
explain it if you can, but never doubt the fact that our 
list winds up with the dangerous, anarchical, poisonous 
Stephani Thesaurus! To prohibit a dictionary may 

fairly be said to have reached the “lowest deep”’ of 
unreasoning absurdity.——An extraordinary, and in 
every point of view valuable collection of letters, illus- 
trative of the life, writings and character of the poet 
Pope, has just turned unexpectedly up,—and has been 
secured by Mr. John Wilson Croker for his new edition 
of the poet’s works. The collection consists of a series 

of letters addressed by Pope to his coadjutor Broome— 
of copies of Broome’s replies—and of many original 
letters from Fenton (Pope’s other coadjutor in the 
Odyssey), also addressed to Broome-——On Monday 
last, the Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce, granted an 
injunction, at the suit of Dr. Ollendorff, to restrain 
Mr. Black from selling any copies of an edition of the 

Doctor’s New Method of Learning a Language, 
which had been pirated at Frankfort, and imported by 
Mr. Black from thence. ——Blackwood translates some 
passages from a new novel of German life, which will 
probably be soon given to English readers, in full. 
The title is Anna Hammer. “It is the first instal- 
ment of a series of Zeitbilder—sketches of German 

social and political life during the second quarter of the 
present century. Its object is the exposure of the 
oppression and injustice which, in many German 
states, the people have long endured; of the wanton 
insolence of the military and aristocracy, the servility 
and corruption of the courtiers and placemen, and the 
frequent tyranny of the sovereigns. It is written with 

temper and moderation, and points to redress of 
grievances, and to constitutional government—not ta 
subversion and anarchy. The author is no experienced 
novelist, nor does he pretend to that character; but he 
writes with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
also with much spirit and dramatic effect, preferring 
short sentences and pointed dialogue to the long- 

winded paragraphs and tedious narrative common 
amongst the romance writers of his country, whom he 
has evidently preferred for his models to those of 
France and England. 
The following is an account of some of the literary 
payments made to authors in France. Lamartine, for 
the single volume of his Confidences, received 8,000 
dollars. —Chauteaubriand, a few years before his death, 
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contracted with a company to sell them, at the price of 
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4,000 dollars per volume, any new works h 
grite and desire to print.—Victor Hugo, by con 
with his publishers, is paid 3,000 dollars for each new 
yolume with which he may furnish them.—De Balzac, 
in 1837, entered into a contract with his publisher, 
Delloye, by which the publisher acquired the poe 
for fifteen years of the works of De Balzac at that time 
published. The pecuniary consideration paid to the 
author, was 12,000 dollars cash, and an annuity of 
3,000 dollars. —Eugene Sue sold for 9,600 dollars the 
right of publishing and selling, during five years only, 
his novel called Martin, the Foundling, or the Me- 
moirs of a Walet de Chambre. The work was 
already in course of publication in the feuilleton of The 
Constitutionnel, and the pu-chaser’s rights were con- 
fined to France. It was the Mystéres de Paris that 
made the great literary name and fortune of Eugene 
Sue. Previously the remuneration of his literary la- 
bours was much more modest. La Salamandre was 
disposed of at 300 dollars per volume. The Wander- 
ing Jew, after Les Mysteres de Paris, was sold at 
92,0000 dollars the volume: and the purchaser made 
12,000 by the operation. In August, 1845, The Con- 
stitutionnel, {wishing to secure M. Sue exclusively to 
itself, made with him a contract which was to last for 
thirteen years and a half. By its terms the author 
bound himself to furnish for publication in the fewil- 
leton of The Gundiladionne not less than four, nor 
more than six volumes of novels per annum, for which 
he was to be paid 2,000 dollars per yolnme on delivery 
of the manuscript. 

Mr. Poole, author of Paul Pry and of other works 
still living and likely to live, has refused to accept the 

st of one of the Poor Brethren of the Charter House. 
Pho reasons for his refusal are, it is said, the want of 
many common comforts necessary for his health, which 
it was thought by his friends so rich an institution as 
Richard Sutton’s would have supplied to all ‘‘ poor 
brethren’ within the walls of the Chartreux. The 
three Principal Professors of the Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, have been appointed. Mr. A. J. Scott, whose 
pape gem as Principal we have mentioned, to the 
chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy; Mr. J. G. 
Greenwood, to the Professorships of Languages and the 
Literature of Greece and Rome and of History; Mr. 
Alexander Sanderson, to the chair of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. —— The Council of University 
College, London, have appointed Mr. J. A. Russell, of 
the Northern Circuit, Professor of English Law, as 
successor to the late Mr. Marshman :—and Arthur Hugh 
Clough, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and now Principal of University Hall, London, 
to the Professorship of English Language and Litera- 
ture, vacated by Mr. A. J. Scott, on his becoming Prin- 
cipal of Owen’s College, Manchester. Pensions on 
the Civil List of 1007. a-year each have been granted to 
George Petrie, Esq., LL.D., and to J. Kitto, Esq., M.D. 
Mr. Petrie is a member of the Royal Hibernian Acad- 
emy of Arts, and Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Sciences. He is author of the well-known 
treatise on the Round Towers of Ireland,’’ and of 
many other antiquarian works. Dr. Kitto has been 
deaf and dumb from an accident when a boy, in spite of 
which difficulties he travelled through many lands in 
connexion with the Missionary Society. With his 
hysical failings he has done much for the cause of 
biblical literature, and is the author of many works, 
such as the Pictorial Bible, History of Palestine, 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, &c. &e. 

Parisian booksellers are making rather large sales just 
now; and they have the agreeable certainty that they 
will continue to increase every day up to the end of the 
year. This arises from the time-honoured usage of 
making presents to ladies and children on New Year’s 
day—a usage as sacred in France as the celebration of 
Christmas in English families———Among the new 
publications advertised in Paris, we notice a book 
entitled ‘‘Love Letters’? (Lettres d’Amour).—The 
author, M. Julien Lemer, has had the curious idea of 
collecting in one volume the most celebrated love letters 
—the chefs-d’ceuvre of tender correspondence—a style 
of composition in which France has always been_pre- 
eminent. Héloise, Ninon del’Enclos, Mdlle. de 1’ Espi- 
nasse, Rousseau, and Mirabeau hold their places. Mr. 
Harris, of Alexandria, in a letter of the 12th ult. toa 
correspondent of The Atheneum, gives some curious 
information about the discovery of more of a Papyrus 
of Homer.—-A Neweastle paper gives the following 
interesting fact illustrative of the rapid spread of 
intellectual culture among a large and deserving class of 
the population of this district:—A bookseller in the 
market, in this town, recently had upon his stall ten 
copies of Emerson’s work on Fluxions, all of which he 
sold at 7s. 6d. a copy to pitmen. He said wn were by 
far his best customers, and that a standard mathematical 
work never laid long on his stall, being secured by them 
as a prize, On a subsequent day, at the same stall, 
were three men; One bought a work on Algebra, another 
requested a Greek Delectus, the third perusing a Spanish 
Grammar. These men ‘were all hewers of coal.—— 
Treating the question of Taxes on Knowledge in its 
literary point of view, Mr. Chambers remarked that 
he thought it very strange indeed that the present 
Government in particular should not by all possible 
means promote the diffusion of popular literature ; but 
instead of that they obstructed it by the operation of 
the paper€ax. For example—the Miscellany of Tracts, 
published by his firm, was closed as non-remunerative, 
With a steady sale of $0,000; while it was calculated 











that this work, up to the end of last year, had paid 












6,2207, ‘of daty. ‘‘ Now, had not this money been 
n’by the Government, we might have been advised 

e the work. There was a business stopped 
i 180,000/..a year. in, the employment 

of labour and thesprofits of retail trade—there was an 
organ of intelligencé»and morality ‘for ‘the: people of 
this country closed by the,Government, as effectually 
as if they had sent the police teubreak the presses. To 
llustrate this matter farther, we Sinee set a-going 
a similar work, but at 1d. a sheet, andy, a somewhat 
more ambitious principle as to the grade Wé.gubjects 
and style of treatment. Driven from the penn eld 









by the paper duty, we try that of three half-pencé\ 


But of this series of sheets, the sale is under one-half 
of the former. The higher price appears to be the 
chief cause why the sale is thus restricted. The work, 
we trust, does a great deal of good; all pure and well- 
meant literature must do so. As the profit, however, 
is but small, this work may perhaps havé to be given 
up also.”——The Times has the following on the 
subject of the African Exploring Expedition :—“‘ We 
have received intelligence from the Saharan African 
Expedition up to the 29th of August last. The Expe- 
dition had literally fought its way up to Selonfeet in 
Aheer, near to the territory of the Kailouee Prince, 
En-Nour, to whom it is recommended. Mr. Richard- 
son had been obliged to ransom his life and those of 
his fellow travellers twice. The whole population of 
the northern districts of Aheer had been raised against 
the expedition, joined by all the bandits and robbers 
who infest that region of the Sahara. The travellers 
are now in comparative security. . The great 
Soudan route, from Ghat to Aheer, is now explored.” 


7———————— 
THE SCRAP BOOK. 


THE BUGLE SONG. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory— 
Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying! 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying! 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, on field, on river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever— 
Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
EnGtanp’s Rockxs,—But we have other sources of 
power, in the imagery of our iron coasts and azure 
hills: of power more pure, nor less serene, than that 
of the hermit spirit which once lighted with white 
lines of cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, and 
raised into ordered spires the wild rocks of the Norman 
sea; which gave to the temple gate the depth and 
darkness of Elijah’s Horeb cave; and lifted, out of 
the populous city, greg olsffs of lonely stone, into the 
midst of sailing birds and silent air.’’—Rushin. 


A late number of Notes and Queries treats its readers 
to this ingenious solution of a puzzling epitaph :—‘‘ The 
following curious epitaph was found in a foreign cathe- 
dral :— 

‘ EPITAPHIUM. 
*O quid tue 
be est biz; 
Ta rara 
es etin 
Tram ram ram 
ii.’ 

“The following is plainly the solution of the last four 
lines :-— 

“ra, ra, ra, is thrice 7a, i. e., ter-ra—terra. 

“ram, ram, ram, is thrice ram, i. e., ter-ram= 
terram. 

“at is twice 2, i. e., 7-bis—zbis, 

“ Thus the last four lines are— 

‘Terra es et in terram ibis.’ 

“Can any one furnish a solution of the two first 
lines ? J. Bon.” 

[We would suggest that the first two lines are to be 
read ‘“‘ O super be, quid super est tue super bie,’ and 
the epitaph will then be— 

‘© superbe quid superest tue superbix, 
Terra es, et in terram ibis.—Ep. Notes and Querics.)” 


Fs 
THE FUN OF THE TIME. 


“Dr, Parr,” said a young student once to the old 
linguist, “let you and I write a book.” “Very 
well,” replied the doctor, “ put in all that I know, 
and all that you don’t know, and we'll make a big 
one.” 

A Satror’s Inka or Goop Meat.—Warburton, 
in his account of a voyage up the Nile, gives an 
amusing instance of the singular opinion held by } 
sailors. He says:—‘on arriving at Kench we gave | 








the crew a feast, consisting of .an old epi 
them to young mutton, because it pwd ona chewi a! 

A Frenchman travelling in London to survey the 
Condition of England question, came recently on the 
inscription on the Royal Exchange—‘‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof’’—which he took to be 
a reference to the peers—making his note “ la terre est 
au Lords. He applied to a friend for the legal’ autho- 
rity for this fornmula. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
By Caper CAMPBELL. 


Bas hw 
‘“ Here’s a health to the young New Year, hurra! 
Here’s a health to the young New Yea?!' 
We can spare for the past neither sigh no? tear, 
For the future we care not a Straw; 7 
But the present is ours, and ourteast is Tae Now ! 
§» bid the rich wine in your goblets glow! 
Hurra for the blithe New Year! 
May its race be a merry and rare one ! 
Let the clouds on its sky disappear, 
Ere they brew the dark tempest of fear 
Or launch forth its lightnings to scare one! 
Hip, hip, for the ditty and dance! 
Hip, hip for the riot and revel ! 
Hurra for Love's lips and Glee’s glance, 
And away with dull care to the Devil! 
Pour the wine, gallant comrades, each goblet fill up, 
Let it foam in each flask, let it cream in each cup!” 


II. 
And loud waxed the wantonness, high rose the glee, 
As they drank to the newborn vear ; 
But nigh to that banquet of wassailry, 
Were others that hailed it with fear,— 
With fear and with doubt and with hope,—for o’er all 
Doth Hope let its mantle of blessedness fall ! 


mt. 
In the dusky cell of a mansion rude, 
Where the foot of the fortunate doth not intrude,— 
Whence the famishing beggar is driven with a curse, 
Since he hath not to pawn ev’n the clasps of his purse,— 
Whence the sick and the suppliant are sent with a frown, 
And the heart of the owner is hard as a stone; 
A Miser sat counting his treasures alone ? 
The fetid oil of a sordid lamp 
Sheds a ghastly glare in that cellar damp ; 
3ut the red gold shines in the iron-clampt chest, 
And the Pawnbroker gloats on the things he loves best. 
‘Now a health to the young New Year!’ quoth he; 
* May its course like the last bring wealth to me ; 
‘May the widow’s mite and the orphan’s meal 
* Add to the wealth those walls eonceal ! 
‘Here lie jewels, torn from the brow 
‘ Of a gay courtezan ; and here, below 
‘ The bracelet was gift of a crownéd king, 
‘Lies a starving mother’s wedding-ring ; 
‘Here flash the gems of a peeress proud— 
‘A bribe to her paramour’s menaces loud ; 
* And here a poor man’s pan of tin 
‘By his wife pawned to purchase a glass of gin! 
‘So a health to the fresh New Year!’ But the draught 
Was deadiy cold; for the miser quaffed 
No wholesome wine nor well-spiced ale, 
But the water ice-chilled from the frosty pail; 
And the half-formed icicles stuck in his throat, 
And the rattle of death in his gullet wrought ; 
And struggling and strangled the miser fell 
A corpse—’midst the riches he loved so well. 
IV. 
In a cottage neat, on a woodland lea, 
Two Marpens sat caressingly; 
The face of one, all smiles, seemed made 
To make a sunshine even of shade; 
The other’s, with no less of grace, 
Of thoughtful fears showed deeper trace : 
* Now, sister sweet,’ said the first with a smile, 
‘ Let us drink a toast to the young New Year! 
‘May it bring us both (though many a mile 
© Now parts us) our two Williams dear.’— 
She raised the cup of elder wine 
To her lips, with a flashing smile, 
For her sanguine breast had no fear for its guest, 
But her sister wept the while; 
Yet she drank the draught with an inward prayer 
That the year might pass undimmed by care! 
Ere the year shail pass the grave shall ope 
Its yawning doors for that child of Hope ; 
Whilst she, that fearful one, shall rest 
In bridal bliss on her William’s breast! 


v. 
And thus with blended hopes and fears, 
Goes out, comes in, the breath of years ; 
And thus do mirth and madness drink 
Their toasts, while tottering on the brink 
Of death or danger! Thus we see 
The future,—not as it shall be,— 
But as one doubts, our hopes, foretell, 
Beneath a false deceptive spell! 
Yet still, with thankful hearts, and prayer 
That best can battle with despair,— 
With hope in Heaven, and hands to aid 
The helpless, sunk in sorrow’s shade ; 
Let us hail with voices glad and clear 
The birth of the young, of the fresh New Year! 158 
ol. 








SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


More than 3000 Roman silver medals have just been 
discovered by a poor vine grower in the neighbourh 
of Nismes, in a field belonging to him. They were en- 
closed in an earthern urn. Another small urn was near 
it, containing 162 medals of pure gold. The latter, 
which weighed 867 grammes, were sold to the town of 
Nismes, and to some amateurs, at the rate of 115f. 
ounce. They consist of 2 of Julius Cesar, 14 of Tra- 
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jan, 26 Vespasian, 5 Nero, 17 Antoninus, 16 Domitian. | Srorcron.—On Sunday sennight, at Prestwich, William | 
11 Adrian, 3 Commodus, 5 Lucius Verus, 10 Faustinus, | 


1 Faustina, 2 Septimus Severus, 1 Plotinus, 1 Lucilla 


the wife of Antoninus), 1 Nerva, 1 Sabinus, 1 Didius- | 
Out of the | 


ulianus, 1 Pertinax, and 2 of Aurelian. 
silver medals, only 1500 have been saved ; the others 
were melted down by a silversmith, to whom they had 
been sold. 

THe Extent oF THE Unitep Srates.—It has 
been computed that the United States have a frontier 
line of 10,750 miles, a sea-coast of 5,130 miles, and a 
lake-coast of 1,160 miles, 
long as the Danube, the largest river in Europe. 
Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine, and the noble 
Hudson has a navigation in the “ Empire State” 120 
teiles longer than the Thames. Within Lousiana are 
bayous and creeks, almost unknown, that would shame 
by comparison the Tiber or Seine. The State of Vir- 

nia alone is one third larger than England. 
State of Ohio contains 3,000 square miles more than 
Scotland. The harbour of New York receives the ves- 
sels that navigate rivers, canals, and lakes to the extent 
of 3,000 miles,—equal to the distance from America to 
Europe. From the capital of Maine to the “‘ Crescent 
City” is 200 miles further than from London to Con- 
stantinople,—a route that would cross England, Bel- 

ium, a part of Prussia, Austria, and Turkey.— National 

ntelligence, 
§ George Copway, our Indian friend Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh, is now making a profitable and convenient tour | 
through England and Scotland, having been admitted | 
toall the honours of lionism after his debut at the 
Peace Congress. There is a vast deal of organized 
machinery in England to support a notability which 
seem to be employed in putting Mr. Copway through 
handsomely. At last accounts, by a brilliant show hill 
before us, emanating from a “ Scottish Temperance 
League Office, 30, St. Enoch-square, Glasgow,” the 
“Executive Committee have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing the Rev. G. C., formerly K.G., G.G.B., &c., 
Vice-President of the General Council of the Ojibway 
nation of North American Indians, &c., for a Temper- 
ance Address at Nile Street Chapel.” This is very | 
Pickwickian. For something more racy and idiomatic 
The Tribune prints a letter from Copway, from which 
we gather his opinions of matters and things as he sees 
them. England, he says, is overrun by religious con- 


One of its rivers is twice as | 
The | 


The | 





THE CRITIC. 





Sturgeon, Esq., the eminent electrician. He was the in- 
|  ventor of the soft-iron electro-magnet used in the stucture 
of the electric telegraph, and an ingenious experimentalist 
in this branch of physical science. For several years he 
| occupied the chair of Experimental Philosophy at Addis- 
| combe. 

| SuTHERLAND.—On the 15th December, at 1, Windsor-street, 
| Edinburgh, Mrs. Harriet Sutherland only daughter of the 
| late Mr. Samuel Highley, of Fleet-street, London. 

| WALLack.—On the 25th December, Mrs. Wallack, wife of Mr. 


| J. Wallack, the comedian, anda daughter of the celebrated 


| “ jack Johnstone.” 





PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR. 
A cCoMMERCIAL traveller for a London publishing 


| house states that a check has been given to the print- 
| ing of copies of the Book of Common Prayer, from the 





| anticipation generally entertained that, at the instance 
| of the episcopal authorities and other dignitaries of the 
| Church of England, some modification of an Evangeli- 
cal tendency will be introduced into the Liturgy. 
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Books, Music, and Works of Art 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 





From December 15, to January 1, 1851. 


{Som errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 





From Mr. KENNEDY. 
The Douglas Family. 
From Mr. Newsy. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 


Bathurst. 
Bertha. 


From Messrs. MircHEe.t and Co. 
Phillip of France. 
From Mr. E. Witson. 
Popery in Power. 
Treatise on British Mining, &c. 
From Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
The British Museum. 


From Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM. 
Episodes of Insect Life. 





troversies, which opens a fine prospect for peace orations 
when the Congress has expunged war and battle in the 
usual more objective form. ‘‘ The Germans,” he thinks, | 
“ are great and profound thinkers, and literary searchers ; 
yet when they have found out a principle herctofore | 
unknown, so slow are they, that others take the idea, | 
and are off with it, half round the world, before they 
move in the matter.” “The greatest enemy,” he | 
further maintains, “the Englishman has is his belly.” | 
The generous treatment America has extended to the | 
Swedish nightingale, he says, has caused “ the English” | 
| 


| 


to pronounce us fools, ready for strait jackets, &c., 
“while for the letter I wrote about Jenny Lind, before 
I left Liverpool for Germany, I have had the fingers of 
the dirty faced, one eyed, and cork legged penny papers 
here, in my hair. I enjoy their excitement.” Copway, 
you are right— New York Literary World. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Host—Hornsy.—On the 19th December, at St. Mary-at-Hill, 
by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Head Master of the City of | 
London School, assisted by the Rev. Charles Brady, M.A., | 
Henry Judge Hose, Esq., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, | 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Lecturer at St. Peter’s Col- | 
lege, Westminster, to Ann, eldest daughter of Benjamin 
Hornby, Esq., of Eastcheap. 

SHERIDAN—Woop.—On the 10th December, at St. Peter's 
Church, Walworth, by the Rev. Thomas Smithett, M.A. 
uncle of the bride, Henry Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. of No. 3. 
Onslow-square, Brompton, to Elizabeth Frances, eldest 
surviving daughter of the Rev. John Wood, of Great Mal- 
vern, and Canterbury-house, Walworth. 

DEATHS. 

AspranamM.—On ‘the 11th December, at his house, York- 

terrace, Regent’s Park, from an affection of the heart, 
Robert Abraham, Esq., F.S.A., in his 77th year. Among 
other works by which he is well-known, we may point to 
the County Fire Office which forms so prominent a feature 
in Regent-street, and the Westminster New Bridewell. 

GREENHILL.—-On the 20th December, at 18, Cunningham- 
place, St. John’s-wood, after a very short illness, George 
Greenhill, Esq., late of Stationer’s-hall, in his 85th year. 

Jcnor.—On the 19th December, at Wurzburg, Bavaria, 
Malle. Caroline Junot, the eldest daughter of Schiller. 

Morrrz.—Lately, at the Hague, the well known Duch painter 
Moritz, aged 77. 

Rircnutr.—Lately, at Rome, of malaria, Mr. Ritchie, the 
sculptor, of Edinburgh. 

Roscoz.—A few days since, Mr. Robert Roscoe, the third son 
of the historian, in his 6lst year. For some time this 
gentleman followed the profession of the law, in partner- 
ship with the late Mr. Edgar Taylor; but he retired from | 
active life, in consequence of infirm health, many years 
ago. Like all the members of the Roscoe family, he had | 
more than literary taste—literary powers, which an un- 
usual amount of self-distrust prevent his exercising 
largely. 

Royer-CoLtarp.—After a long illness, a well-known mem- 

ber of the Medical profession, M. Hippolyte Royer-Collard, 

Professor at the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. 








| The Family Economist. 


From Messrs. Hope and Co, 
Innis and his works. By W. Crump. 


From Messrs. Hart and Co, 
Gleanings of the Overland Route. 
Notes on the Cardinal's Manifestu, and Letter to Lord John 
Russell. By Dr. Cumming. 
From Messrs. SmitH, ELDER and Co, 
onversations of Goethe. By John Oxenford. 2 vols. 
ique. 3 vols. 
eigh Hunt’s Table Talk. 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. 
sell. 
The King of the Golden River, or the Black Brothers. 
From Messrs. Loncman and Co. 
Rihner’s Practical Treatise on Musical Composition. Seeond 
Part :—Counterpoint. 
Shadows and Sunshine. 
From Messrs. Otrven and Born. 
Reid’s Physical Geography. 
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‘By Ellis and Acton 


From Mr. CHARLES DOLMAN. 
Papal Aggression Considered. By a Barrister. 


From Messrs. Srmrxrn and Co, 
Lives and Aneedotes of Misers. By F. Somner Merryweather. 


From Messrs. CRAPMAN and HAtL. 
Auriol, andother Tales. By W. Harrison Ainsworth: (Cheap 
Edition. 
From Messrs. MACLACHLAN and STEWART. 
The Edinburgh University Calendar and Student’s Guide. 


From Messrs. GRooMBRIDGE and Sons. 
Stories for Summer Days, 
The Working Man’s Housekeeping Book. 
Why must you Educate the whole People ? 
The Mother’s Recompense. 


Elementary Catechism—viz., Geography, History of England, 
and Gardening. 
The Bards of the Bible. 


From Mr. Tuomas DEtr. 
A few Thoughts for Young Men. 


From Mr. Barkas. 

The Elements of Universal Grammar. 
From Messrs. RouTLeDGE and Co. 

Letters from Palmyra. By the Rev. W. Ware. 
The Puseyad. A Poem. By Q in the Corner. 
Monk and Washington. By F. Guizot. 

From Mr. CoLBrry. 
Merkland. By the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 
The Crescent and the Cross. 


3 vols. 


From Mr. Moziry. 
Hints for Happy Hours. 

From Mr. Ear. 
Across the Atlantic. 


From Mr. PIcKERING. 
Death’s Jest Book. 
The Life of Sir Reginald Mohun. 
Eastbury. A Tale. 
Stories that might be True, with other Poems. 
Greenwell. 


By Dora 


From M. Junuren. 
Seven Pieces of Music. 


From Messrs. BLANCHARD and Sons, 


From Messrs. ACKERMANN and Co. 
| Fifteen Designs illustrating Tears. 

From Mr. Prrer. 
Vol. L 


From the Art Union. 
Almanac for 1851. 


| The Looker-On. 


| 
| From Mr. Corre. 
Introduction to New Hellenic, or Modern Greek. 


From Messrs. OreER and MEBYAN 
The Art of Conversation. 


From Mr. Prrman. 
Sequentialism, a Plan for a new System of Musical Notation. 


From Mr. W. S. ADAms. 
Gunpowder Treason. 


From Messrs. ArLotr and JoNEs. 
The Book of the Revelations explained. 


From Mr. W. ALLAN. 
The Word and the World. 
The Morning Glory, or, Life and Hepe in Jesus. 
John Duns, 


From Messrs. Hovtston and SroNEMAN 
Family Friend. Vol IIL. 
Family Pastime. 
Family Tutor. 
Pleasant Pages for young People. 
From Mr. Jonn CHaPMAan. 
The Bishop’s Wife. By Schefer. 
The Man that never stopped Growing. 
From Mr. BAILLIEReE. 
Planetary System. By Dr. Nichol. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 


INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price 1s. a bottle. 








ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 


DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts ofthe Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtnes of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. Thearomatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property inthe customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of vases of indigestion gencrally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 


HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING, 
Extract of a Leter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Str, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness anc debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, together 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of eure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
socomplicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


(Signed) 
(frequently called EDWARD). 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughoutsthe civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 1}d., 28."9d., 4s. 64, 
lis., 22s., and 38s. each Box. There is a considerable 
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HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 

and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000. 

TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Secrerary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 





distinction which is made between Mae and FemALe Lives | 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 














HE A MALE. | A FEMALE.|| % > | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
as , [ae 
© |Whole LifePremiums.|| 2% Whole Life Premiums. 
LE i eee 
£8 @j £8. ad. Se 6) ‘2%. 4, 

10 , 2 = 15 4 46 311 6 3 3 2 
13 19 3] 17 0} 50 419} 313 3 
16 1ll 3 1 810 5 411 6 426 
20 11444 11l 6 56 5 40; 414 0 
23 117 0} 113 8 60 6 6 0] 512 6 
26 20 3] 116 2 63 740; 69 6 
soe; 25 04,119 9 66 8 4 0/710 8 
83 2686 6) 2 210 70 }10 0 419 7 6 
36 213 0) 2 6 4 73 1116 2j;11 2 6 
0 219 9} 212 0} 76 13 19 
43 3.5 8 217 2 80 15 12 10 




















© Examptze.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,000/, payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 224 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
Giate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 


Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to Mr. HENRY 
scan 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 
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A NEW DISCOVER Y— 
Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer; 

will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be id very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
fal operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
ate loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale pussible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


TR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and | urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 
ident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
— with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefi 











Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—“iIt is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
tag the constant use of soda or potass. 

Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sdle consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 

Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each, 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 


N. B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
fon,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
ink, as follows :—‘*James Murray, Physician to the 

rd Lieutenant,” 











ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


REAT EXHIBITION ALMAN.: 


for 1851. Containing a View of the Building erect- 

ing in Hyde-park, and a full account of every thing con- 
nected with it, in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GE RMAN; also | 
how to visit in Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibi- 
tions in London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, 
&c.; with the Cab Fares, and other necesary information. 
Published by ROSS and SONS, Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair | 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who sohcit attention to their 
British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Dressing 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly their Registered Guard 
Razor, which prevents any one cutting himself), Hair Dye, 
Ornamental Hair, &c. Price of the Almanac 6d.; and will 
be sent free on receipt of eight postage stamps ; likewise of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-s treet, 
London. 





STANDARD HOMCOPATHIC WORKS. By Dr. LAURIE. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo., bound in cloth, price 12s. 


MC@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
OMG 
MEDICINE. Freed of all technicalities, and especially 
adapted to the use of Clergymen and private families. 
18mo., bound in cloth, price 5s, 

AN EPITOME OF THE SAME; intended 
to serve as a guide to those who are desirous of commencing 
the Homeopathic treatment in family practice, giving very 
accurate directions for the dose of each remedy; and an 
article on the Characteristic Symptoms of all the remedies, 
to serve as a guide for their selection in treatment. 

8vo., bound in cloth, price 16s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE HOMEOPATHIC 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. A Text-book for the Practitioner 
or Student. 

8vo, strongly bound, price 12s. 


JAHR’S POCKET DICTION ARY, CON- 
CORDANCE, and REPERTORY of HOM(COPATHIC 
PRACTICE. Translated from the German of Jahr, by 
Hempel; with the addition of a complete Glossary and 
Index (under English names) , and other additions, enlarge- 
ments, &e. &e., by Dr. LAU RIE. 

Foolscap 8vo., price 6s. 


THE PARENT’S GUIDE; a Treatise 


on the Method of Rearing Children from their Earliest In- 
fancy; comprising the essential branches of moral and 
physical Education. To which are attached, Plain Direc- 
tions for the Homeopathic Treatment of Affections incidental 
to Childhood, 


ALSO, STANDARD HOM@:0PATHIC WORKS, 
Various New Editions, Just Published. 
18mo., bound, price 4s., 


JAHR’S EPITOME of HOMGOPATHIC 
PRACTICE. Ry Drs. CURTIS and LILLIE. 
Post 8vo., bound, price 8s3., 


A NEW HOM@OPATHIC PHARMA- 
COPGIA and POSOLOGY. By JAHR, BUCHNER, GRU 
NER, HEMPEL, and others. New English Edition. 

18mo., bound, price 8s., 

VETERINARY HOMCGOPATHY, con- 
taining Rules for the Management and Treatment of al 
Domestic Animals, &c., &e. New Edition. 


London: James LEATH, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
*,* Any of these books forwarded, free of all cost or car- 


riage, upon the remittance of the quoted prices. 


HOMCOPATHIC, MEDICAL, and ACCESSORY PRE- 
PARATIONS, are manufactured in every variety, at LEaTH’s 
Homeopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9 Vere-street, and St 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

The se rupulous ¢ are observed in the manufacture is gua- 
ranteed by the following testimonials : 

“The medicines which the author is in the habit of using 
are prepared at Leath’s Homeopathic Operative Pharmacy, 
9, Vere-street, Oxford-street, London, where a Practical and 
Pharmaceutical Chemist is in constant attendance. From 
having tested the efticacy of these remedies in general prac- 
tice, the author feels that he can safely recomm se them to 
the highest confidence of the public.”—Dr. Laurie’s Domestic 
Medicine, 5th Edition. Just published. 








Single Tubes of any Medicines, 9d. each ; post free, ls. 


The most perfect cases for the table or pocket, according 
to the following scale :—A case containing— 


6 bottles . ‘ . ws. 6d.| 44 bottles . ‘ . a 
| - w=le—} &@ « ae o Ade. 
a ae ° . 18s.— | 84 ‘ - . 55s. 
See “es *~« m . 24s. — | 104 ,, P . - 658 
— “a's ° . 288. — | 200 ,, - . 105s, 


The best and cheapest assortment of the following valuable 
external remedies :—Arnica, Calendula, and Rhus Toxico- 
dendron. 

Goods carefully packed for post or railway, or for trans- 
marine passages. 

The Trade, Shippers, Emigrants, and Veterinary Surgeons, 
supplied on the most lioeral terms. 

LEATH’S Homeeopathic Cocoa, Is. 4d. per lb. ; Chocolate, 

2s. per Ib.; Farinaceous Food, is. 6d. per lb.; Dentifrice, 
Pomade, Jujube s, &c., &e., are universally approved of. 


Free of Carriage to all Parts. 








“AN ELEGANT NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR Is. 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED MINIA- 
TURE ALMANACK for 185], imparts a Delightful 

and Lasting Fragrance to Pocket Books, Writing Desks, 
Drawers, Albums, &c., and forms an Elegant and Acceptable 
Present to Friends at Home or Abroad. Price, ls. on Paper, 
ls. 6d. on Satin, or sent by Post on receipt of 13 or 19 Stamps, 





to be had of all Booksellers, Perfumers and Chemists, of | 


L. Rrwmet, Perfumer, sole Proprietor of the Toilet Vinegar, 
Parisian JLiquid Hair Dye, &c., 29, Gerrard Street, Soho, 
London. 


| Tarr HOLIDAY. ‘LIBRARY. 
AC. 


A Series of Shilling Volumes for the Young, by ap- 
proved Authors. 
No.1. MARY LEESON, by MARY 
| HOWITT. Illustrated by JOHN ABSOLON. 


No.2. TAKE ,CARE OF No. 1, or Good 
to Me includes Good to Thee, by S. E. GOODRICH, Esq. 
(the original Peter Parley.) Illustrated by GILBERT. 

No.3. NOW TO SPEND A WEEK 
HAPPILY, by Mrs. BURBURY With Illustrations. 


No. 4. POEMS FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN, by ‘“‘ ADELAIDE,” one of the amiable Authoresses 
of“ Original Poems.” With Illustrations, 

No. 5. THE YOUNG LORD, by 
CAMILLA TOULMIN ; and VICTORINE DUROC HER, by 
Mrs. SHERWOOD. With Illustrations. 

No. 6. PAULINE. A Tale from the 


German. With Illustrations. 


No. 7. HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With 
Tilustrations. 

Nos. 8 and 9. IN-DOOR AND OUT- 
DOOR SPORTS. 

No. 10. STORIES OF ENTERPRISE 
AND ADVENTURE; or AN EXCITEMENT TO READING. 
en with Wood Engravings from designs by 

No. 11. THE BOOK OF RIDDLES, 
Ete. To be followed by others. 


ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY; an 
entirely New Series of Elementary Works adapted for 
Schools, Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited by the Rev. 
B. G. JOHNS, Head Master of the Grammar School, Dulwich 
College. Price 1s. each, in cloth, 1Smo. 
The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY ona 
New Plan, and the HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being the 





| First Two Volumes of the Series. t 


The great success of “Darton’s Hotrpay igsrary’’ 
has suggested to the proprietors the publication of ‘a Series 
of School Books, of a similar form and price, to apear at 
successive intervals, under the above title. 

Shortly will be published, 

The FIRST READING BOOK for Junior 
Classes; the POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK for Junior Classes, 
Forming the Third and Fourth Volumes of the ‘“ School 
Library.” 

Darron and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, London. 


(Pan and SON, 35, Threadneedle- 

street, would recommend to those making Christmas 
Presents or New Year’s Gifts their New 2s. 6d. Books, being 
well suited for such purposes, as they are tastily bound in 
fancy cloth, with gilt edges, sides, and backs. 

SILVER BLOSSOMS; to produce 
GOLDEN FRUIT: eight pages of Illustrations, 2s. 6d. fancy 
cloth, gilt side, back, and edges. By the Author of “ Spring 
Flowers and Summer Blossoms.” 


CHRISTMAS BERRIES; for the Young 
and Good: eight pages of Illustrations, red cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 

WHICH IS BEST? Being Stories about 


the Five Senses, and the Five Divisions of the Globe. Four- 
teen pages of Illustrations, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


TALES of SPRING FLOWERS and 
SUMMER BLOSSOMS; for the Young and Good. Twelve 
pages of Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

“Full of pure thoughts and pretty stories in prose and 
verse.” —Douglas Jerrold. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. YOUNG, M.A. Twenty-eight Engravings, 
and eight pages of Illustrations, 2s. 6d., gilt. 

PLEASANT TALES for LITTLE 
PEOPLE. With above Eighty Illustrations, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt edges, sides, and back. 








Of Miss Corner’s various authentic Histories, universally 
acknowledged by the press as a real acquisition to the 
literature of the young, the following are well suited for 
Presents. 

THE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND 
that should be placed in the hands of a Child. By Miss 


CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back ; twenty- 
four pages of Plates. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


and WALES ; with five plates, a map, and a Chronological 
Table, 4s., bound in red cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 3s., bound in light green cloth, 
gilt design on side, &c. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s., in dark green 
cloth, gilt design on side, &c. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 


with three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s., bound in blue 
cloth, giit design on side, &c 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 3s., in fancy 
cloth, lettered sides and back. 

Will be ready on 4th January, price 3s. 6d., with a Map. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, 


from accepted Modern English and Foreign Authorities ; aa 
Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, &., &c. Questions 
attached to each chapter. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories may be obtained, 
post free, on application to the Publishers and Booksellers 
supplied with the same for distribution. 

London: Tuomas Deaw and Son, Threadneedile-strect ; 
by order, of all Booksellers. 
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On the Ist of February, and of every Month thereafter, will be published, Price 1s., in a handsume Coloured Wrapper, 


THE STATESMAN’S PORTFOLIO, 


Consisting of Original Papers and Correspondence on all the important Topics of the Day—embracing Religion, Politics’ 
Finance, Commerce, India and the Colonies, Foreign’ Affairs, the Army, Navy, and the Law; with Reviews of Literature’ 
Music, and the Fine Arts. Also, a Record of Parliamentary Business, with a Summary of all the important Statistical 
Matter ordered to be'collected by Parliament. 

In the First. Number, on the Ist of February, will be commenced a New Work, entitled “ROME AS IT WAS, AND 
ROME.AS IT IS;” by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN; being, without question, the best Description of Rome, its 
Society, Institutions, Laws and Ceremonies, Religious and Political, that has ever appeared ; together with a Chronological 
Table and concise-History of the Popes, from the first Bishop of Rome down to Pius the Ninth. 

Prrnciptes.—_THE | STATESMAN’S PORTFOLIO will uphold the Established Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the Maintenance of Scriptural Protestant Truth, and defend the Rights of Queen, Lords, and Commons. 


NOTICE. 
The first Nine Numbers of THE STATESMAN’S PORTFOLIO, viz., from Ist of February to Ist of October, will contain a 


Supplement, to be called 
THE PROVINCIALIST’S GUIDE 


To the Hotels, Apartments and Shops of London, during the Great Exhibition, by which parties from the Country will be 
able to provide themselves with Hotel or Lodging Accommodation previous to coming to Town ; and, after arrival, to visit 
all that is novel and attractive in the mercantile and pleasure world of London; forming the most useful Guide to the 
Metropolis ever published. And as no Notice or Advertisement concerning Hotels or Apartments will be inserted unless 
the same be known, or Two respectable References be furnished by the Advertisers (who in every case will be applied to 
previous to the insertion of such Notice or Advertisement), parties in the Country may, with certainty, rely on the 
respectability of those with whom they negotiate. 
Orders for Copies will be received by all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 
Advertisements are requested to be sent in as early as possible to Messrs. HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, in order that they may be properly classified. 





CHEAP CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Completion of the Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


In Two Double Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each boards, or 2s. cloth. 








Also now ready, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. | CRICHTON. 
GUY FAWKES. | AURIOL. 


TOWER OF LONDON. 
JACK SHEPPARD. 
SAINT JAMES’S. 
The complete Series may be had, price 16s. boards; or 23s. cloth. 

London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


OLD SAINT PAUL'S. | 
* MISER’S DAUGHTER. | 
ROOKWOOD. 





Now ready, in rich Fancy Cover, bound by Westley and Co., with Eleven Ilustrations, by JAMES GODWIN, price 5s., 
A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR, ENTITLED 


THE DREAM CHINTZ; A NEW STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Only,” * Old Jolliffe,” «&c-. 


Also, Price 5s., with Four Illustrations, by C. H. WEIGALL, 


THE UGLY DUCK OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, VERSIFIED. 
W. N. Susie, Bafa 0, aeaeecars Pall Mall. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 


By I. DISRAELI. A New Edition. Revised by the Author, and Edited by his Son, B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
2 yols., 8vo., 28s. bound. 


The appearance of this new edition, at the present momcnt, will doubtless be considered remarkably opportune, for the 
subjects of which the work treats not only attract, but absorb, the mind of the nation. Its chapters on “The Genius of 
the Papacy,” on the “Critical Position of our Earlier Protestant Sovereigns with regard to their Roman Catholic Subjects,” 
from the consequences of ‘the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ; on “ Polemical Divinity,” and kindred themes, are, in 
fact, the history of the events, the thoughts, the passions, and the perpiexities of the present agitated epoch. 

“ By far the most important work, upon the important age of Charles I., that modern times have produced.”—Quarterly 


Review. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Vol. I. is now ready. Price 6s. 
This complete Edition of ‘‘ PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE,” containing all the Passages restored from the 


Original Manuscript, and all the additional Notes, will be published in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo., with Portraits, 
&c., price only 6s. each, handsomely bound. 


Captain Crawford's Reminiscences of a Lives of the Princesses of England. 
Naval Officer. By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN. 2 vols., with Por- 
With Sketches of Admiral Sir EDWARD OWEN, Sir B. | traits, 21s. bound. 
HALLOWELL CAREW, and other distinguished Comman- **This work may claim a similarly wide audience as Miss 
ders. 2 vols. Post 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. Strickland’s ‘Memoirs of the English Queens.’”—Zxaminer. 


The Crescent and the Cross. Stories of Hungary. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Eighth and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised, in-] vol., with Hiustrations, 10s. 6d, bound. By MADAME PULSZKY. 2 vola [Just ready. 
OF FICTION. 


‘THE NEW WORKS 
Time the Avenger. Merkland. A Story of Scottish Life. 


t ~ ter . . + yaa Y > 
} .Byithe Anthor of “Emilia Wyndham,” “The Wilming- By the Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
‘pons,’ * Lettice Arnold,” &c. 3 vols. Maitland, of Sunny Side. 3 vols. 


Love and Ambition. Nathalie 
By the Author of *‘ Rockingham. | 3 vols. 2 Be é é : 
The announcement of a new work of fiction bythe gifted By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “Woman in France,” 
Author of ‘ Rockingham,’ will be gratefully welcomed by | &c. 3 vols. ee 
every reader of that delightful novel. .In ‘ Love and Am- “A tale of most fascinating interest.”—Sun,. 
ition,’ we find all the characteristic qualities which for- “Acharming story of deep and romantic love.”— Weekly 





teériy charmed us in ‘Rockingham,’ together with other | Vews. , 
“Tts delicate touches and attractive pictures place 
‘Nathalie’ high among books of its class.” —Atheneum, 


IN THE PRESS. 
Madame Dorrington. of the Dene. 





élements of interest which, to many readers, will, perhaps, 
be yet more attractive.”—Morning Chronicle. 


| The Daughter of Night. A Story of the 
Present Time. 


a 





Now ready, Cloth, 1s, 


(PHE GREEK CHURCH. A Sketch. 
By the Author‘of ‘‘ Proposals for Christian Union,” 
_Conrents.—1. Pattiarchate of Constantinople. 2. Aliena. 
tion of Eastern and Western Churches. 3. Athanasius ang 

Arius. 4. Council of Florence. 5. Cyril Lucar. With g 
Postscript on the recent Papal Bull. 

“We can heartily recommend it to all our readers who 
seek information on a very interesting subject.”—The Critic 

“ It is well put together, and though slight, will be found 
to contain as much real information as, many~a book of 
greater.size and more pretension.” —The Guardian. 

“Like its predecessors, the volume is amiable and jn. 

teresting.”—Notes and Queries. , 

This Essay concludes the series. The four p i 

Essays on Unity, on sale. Second Edition. 1s. each. 
James Dantine, London, Great Queen Street. Edinburgh, 

12, South St, Andrew’s-street. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL. Volume XIV. 
In, faney-coloured boards, price 1s. 6d. 
CHAMBERS'’S PAPERS for the 
PEOPLE. Volume VI. 

ConTENTs :—No. 41. The Microscope andjits Marvels,.— 
42. Pre-Columbian Discovery of America.—43. Hermann: 
a Tale.—44.. Public Libraries.—45. ‘Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land.—46, The Lone Star: a Tale.—47. Keligion 
of the Greeks,--48. Heyne: a Biography. 

Price 2s. cloth boards. ‘ 

FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK; 
With Notes in English. By CARL EDUARD AUF, Ph. D. 
German Master in the High School of Edinburgh. —Forming 
one of the volumes of the German Section of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Educational Course.” 

W. & R. Cuamsers, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr & Co., Amen 
Corner, London; D. CHamBers, Glasgow; J. M'GiasHay, 
Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS Published by JAMES HOGG, Edinburgh; 
R. GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, London, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d.; Morocco, 21s: 


PRE BARDS of the BIBLE. By 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


SECOND GALLERY of 


LITERARY PORTRAITS, By GEORGE GIL- 
FILLAN, Crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. aa 
In the Press, a Second and Cheap Edition of the 


IRST GALLERY of LITERARY 
PORTRAITS. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


HE WATER-LILY of SOUTH 
AMERICA, and the Water-Lilies of Our Own Land : 

their History and Cultivation. By G. LAWSON, F.B.S., 

Curator to the Botanical Society. Illustrated by Coloured 

Drawings of the Victoria Regina and the White Water-Lily 

of Britain. 12mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

HE CLANS of the HIGHLANDS 
of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS .SMIBERT. With 

Accurate Coloured Delineations of the various Tartans. 

Royal 8vo. price 45s. 

“Such a book as Sir Walter Scott would have read with 

pleasure, and reviewed with gusto.”—Zclectic Review. 

‘A new Monthly Journal of very high promise, and under 

excellent management.”—WNorth British Review. 

The New Volume commences in January. 


HE PALLADIUM: A Jovurnat or 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. Price One Shilling. 

The Patiapium is thoroughly independent; all its ten- 

dencies are liberal ; and its Literary Staff is surpassed by 

that of no other Monthly Journal. 

In the new volume will appear, besides other important 

articles :— 

A Tale of the Jesuits. By a Popular Author. , 

A Series of Papers on the Religious Idea. Specially ad- 

dressed to Young Men. 

Papers on the Great Poem-Mysteries. 

Papers on the Educational Movement, and University 

Reform. 

The question of a National Institute of Science, Literature, 

and Art, will be discussed by distinguished pens. The sub- 

ject is introduced by a paper on the National Institute of 

France, the facts in which are communicated. by.the distin- 

guished philosopher, Sir David Brewster. . Correspondence 

on this important question is respectfully invited ;-a selection 
from which will appear monthly. 

Parties wishing to complete sets of the First Volume, 

should apply to their respective Booksellers without delay. 

ConTENts OF No. VII., Janvary, 1851:— 

I. Newman’s Phases of{ VII. National Institute of 
Faith. No. I. Chris. France in 1850, (Facts 
tianity. communicated by Sir 

II. What’s Life ? D. BREWSTER.) 

‘III. Carlington Castle. : A} VE. A_» Postman’s’ Story, 

Tale of the i a." 


fs rt 7. 
Chaps I., I1., TIT. IX. Lawson on Water 
IV. Fields and Factories. Lilies. 
V. The Mummelsee. X. The Great Poem-Mys- 
VI. Natural History of the teries. No. IL 
Idler. Part II. 


Order of any Bookseller.—Inquire at any Library. 








Under the Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, 
The Part for January, Price Sevenpence, of 


OGG’S INSTRUCTOR contains, 
besides the usual variety of matter, No. 1 of the 

“ Metropolitan Pulpit ”— 

Rev. HENRY MELVILL, 

St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury, accompanied with a fine 

Portrait on Steel, taken expressly for the “Instructor.” To 

be had of all Booksellers. 








od 
Lonpon :—Printed‘and Published by Jon CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex,’ at the Office, 29, Essex Street; ‘Strand, in 
the Parish"of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Weste 





uy WILLIAM HOWITT. Author of.“ The Hall and the | 
t,” ‘The Year Book of the Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 3 vols. 


minster, on Wednesday, January 1, 1851. 
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